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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tr is a low game our present Ministers play, but they play it with 
skill; though perhaps they owe more than half their success to 
the half-hearted inertness of “ the gentlemen opposite.” The eager 
haste with which the League at Manchester declared war to the 
knife against the Derbyites when the Ministry was first formed, 
and Lord John Russell began to drill his Opposition in Chesham 
Place, has subsided into the indolent bonhommie which al- 
lows the Parthian tactics of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
evade their every attempt to bring him to a close stand-up fight, 
and to laugh in their faces as he slips out of their grasp. 
clear now to the dullest perception, that the session will be spun 
out to the usual length, if not beyond it. 
is brought forward by Ministers—not because it is of the kind in- 
dicated in "Lord Derby's first speech from the Treasury bench as 
“ urgent”—not because they can possibly carry it through, but 
because it serves their purpose to spend time in affecting to do 
business. Members of the Opposition, on their part, raise wordy 
discussions, in which Ministers gladly indulge them: and while 
everything is talked about except the work which being completed 
would close the session, Mr. Disraeli keeps tantalizing his inter- 
rogators, postponing from time to time the day for disclosing when 
he will make up his mind to open his budget. 

All the Parliamentary skirmishing or bush-beating of the weck 
has been after this fashion. Lord St. Leonards has got the House 
of Lords to take up his Masters in Chancery Abolition Bill, and to 
ae off the County Courts Extension Bill till the other shall have 

een disposed of; thus cutting out work for an unlimited number 
of weeks. Mr. Herries has got a Committee of the Commons to 
embark on the wide sea of Indian inquiries, without a chart of 
their course, or indeed any distinct notion of the port to which 
they are steering. Lord Derby has encouraged the raising of the 
Anti-Maynooth question, and thrown out oracular hints of what 
he does not intend to do “at present.” Mr. Horsman, instead of 
being peremptorily estopped when he made his onslaught on the 
Rector of Frome and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, as he used to 
be on similar occasions by Lord John Russell, has been met with 
an unmeaning half-yielding encouragement to proceed. Mr. 
Milner Gibson has been tempted to accept an adjournment of the 
debate, instead of an affirmative vote, on his motion respecting the 
“Taxes on Knowledge.” Skilfully, pertinaciously, Ministers keep 
from coming to close quarters, sd place themselves astride of 
every question, in such a way that, when hard pressed, they may 
dismount with equal ease on the side that suits them best. 

Unburdened by any principles, the motions of the will-o’-the- 
wisp Cabinet are light and easy ; untrammelled by any fixed policy, 
they flit evasively before their antagonists. Their game is so far 
won, that they may take their own time to declare what their pur- 
pose is, and may make that purpose whatever is most likely to be 
profitable to them. It is now evident, what we predicted from 
the outset, that it will be impossible to compel them to go to the 
country on the one question of Protection or Free-trade: it is not 
yet clear upon what question or questions they may see fit to 
make the appeal. “ The world is all before them where to choose.” 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have thrown Protection overboard ; 
but Sir Fitzroy Kelly, or any other of their associates who has 
gullible Protectionists to deal with, goes on making protesta- 
tions that keep expiring hope alive: and in the same way, am- 
biguous voices are scattered, by one or other member of the 
fraternity, on every question that can be raised. They say 

enough to raise expectations in all quarters, but not enough to 
prevent their taking the field, when the time comes, in any new 
or startling character they please. It would be a desperate game 
—-but their position is desperate—to present themselves in the 
[Laresx Eprrioy.] 











character of Financial and Parliamentary Reformers. Yet ru- 
mours have been spread that possibly they may not ask for a re- 
newal of the Income-tax; and Mr. Walpole’s late flirting with 
suffrage-extension almost imparts credibility to a fainter ru- 
mour that they may consent to Mr. Locke King’s propo- 
sal to give a ten-pound extension to the county suffrage! By 
these two concessions they would conciliate the new-made voters, 
and yet keep them within the class of society which would gain 
something immediately by the remission of the Income-tax. They 
might thus make themselves such favourites with the electors, as 
to insure the return of a Parliament that would keep them in 
office during the natural term of its existence, or at least till they 
had shown experimentally their unfitness for administration. To 
give up the Income-tax, would of course imply a reliance on the 


| productiveness of the other sources of public revenue, under the 


It is | 


Measure after measure 


favouring influences of a system from which they predicted all 
manner of evil. That, again, would imply that the false prophets 
had either been ignorant or insincere in their prophesyings. But 
their present treatment of the cardinal article of the Protectionist 
creed—the Corn-duty-—amounts to the same thing. 


The most remarkable feature of the anticipatory canvass con- 
tinues to be the unscrupulous manner in which the Derbyite can- 
didates adapt their professions to the tastes of constituencies. As 
need requires, they are Protcctionists, Free-traders, Ultra-Pro- 
testants, Universal Tolerationists, Suffrage-extenders, enemies of 
further Democratic concession; but they are all implicit believers 
in Lord Derby, and ready to waive any policy or any principle at 
his bidding. 

In so far as these clectioneecring movements can be held to indi- 
cate the state of popular sentiment and opinion, they go to betray 
a disheartening revival of peevish and unreasoning bigotry. The 
prominence, in some constituencies the almost exclusive preference 
given to the topic of the Maynooth endowment, is astounding. 
At Edinburgh and Glasgow, a pledge to support the repeal of the 
endowment has been made the indispensable, apparently the only 
indispensable test of a candidate's fitness. When the practical 
unimportance of the grant is considered, and so many great and 
vital questions are at issue, this infinite littleness combined with 
deep malevolence is pitiable. Unquestionably, the insulting man- 
ner of announcing the Wiseman hierarchy, justified, as it provoked, 
a considerable burst of English resentment against the Romish 
Court; there is no doubt that the tacties of the Ultramontane fae- 
tion in the Romish Chureh in Italy, France, and Ireland, warrant 
the keeping a vigilant watch over its machinations, But its pro- 
pagandist intrigues and its political manwuvres are not to be 
counteracted by manifestations of personal antipathy to the whole 
Roman Catholic body. The influence of the Ultramontanists over 
the educated laity of their flocks is less now than it ever was; but 
to brand them as dangerous and disloyal subjects, by withdrawing 
at this moment from their theological seminary that State support 
which is so much more liberally extended to the theological semi- 
naries of the Anglican and Scottish Churches, can scarcely fail to 
touch their esprit de corps, and throw them into the scale of priestly 
agitators. Even this, however, is a lesser evil than the swerving 
from clear views and generous sentiments of religious tolerance 
which have prevailed since Catholic Emancipation. The Anti- 
Maynooth agitation would revive the policy of making certain 
religionists a less favoured class of citizens. It is no exeuse for 
this to say that the Catholies have been ungrateful for emancipa- 
tion: they owed no gratitude for a tardy and reluctant conces- 
sion of undoubted civil rights; their emancipation was not granted 
on the condition of their continuing to be Catholics in name ouly. 
Free tolerance means tolerance of every opinion, however absurd, 
so long as it is only maintained by argument and persuasion, or 
the lawful exercise of constitutional privileges. To abandon this 
high ground, is to relapse into the persecuting tenets of darker 
ages. 





The precise position of the French President in relation to the 
great Liberal and Despotie parties which divide Europe, is elearly 
indicated by a correspondence of the three North-eastern Courts 
which has this week been brought to light. Even before the ¢ up 
d'étatof December was struck, the President had been sounding those 
courts with a view to ascertain what countenance or support they 
were likely to afford him in any attempt to make himself here- 
ditary sovereign of France. His overtures have been renewed 
with increased urgency since that event, and their reception hy the 
“ Legitimate ” Sovereigns is now public. The services rendered by 
M. Bonaparte to the cause of Despotism are gratefully acknow- 
ledged, but the price he asks for them is thought too high. ‘To re- 
ward him for crushing the liberties of France, the Despotie Monarchs 
are willing to favour his retention of arbitrary power in that coun- 
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try for the term of his natural life; but his aspiring to be enrolled 
in the fraternity of Monarchs by Divine right and hereditary sue- 
cession is not patronized. “They place a barren sceptre in his 
hand, thence to be wrenched by an unlineal grasp.” He must be 
satistied to act as warming-pan to keep the royal beds aired for 
a final Restoration. This is the ultimatum of Russia and Prussia ; 
and now that Prince Schwarzenberg is gone, it will no doubt be 
that of Austria also. The low-born abettor of tyranny is to be 
taught to know his proper place; but, though despised and in- 
sulted, he is to receive the material reward of his treachery. 


Though thus snubbed by his great protectors abroad, the Presi- | 


dent may console himself by his absolute sway at home. He will 
not, perhaps, be allowed to have everything his own way. M. de 


| the present does not much differ, there has been a gencral tendency to the 
abolition of all the exclusive rights, privileges, and possessions of the East 
India Company as such; and the drift of the later portion of his speech, was 
to uphold his own humble judgment that the present system of Indian go- 
vernment is the best that could be devised, and cannot be improved by the 
wisdom of Parliament. In reference to the particular juncture, the ap- 
proach of which has rendered prudent the collection of information by Com- 
mittees of both Houses, he reminded Members, that the existing acts expire 
in 1854, but that the stock of the proprietors will not be redeemable til] 
1874; and itis a feature of the arrangement implying the intended per- 
manency of the existing general arrangements, that if the Government should 
at any time before 1874 take from the Company any of its privileges of ad. 
ministration, the Company may demand the redemption of its stock at the 
rate of 2002. for every 100/. of it existing. 

But the chief information given was in answer to the question which he 





Montalembert in the Academy and M. Girardin in the press may 
wage a literary “fronde” against him, the more teasing, that to 
put it down peremptorily might perhaps increase its importance. 
Jr. Veron and others of his tools may mutiny in a small way 
when their self-importance is not sufliciently flattered. Incendiary 
fires in the forests of the state may remind him that the discom- 
fort and discontent of the proletarial class are not to be extinguished 
by mere fine phrases, bayonets, and police spies. But, with a 
gleam of reviving commercial prosperity, ephemeral and unsub- 
stantial though it may be, the proprietary class will remain pas- 
sive; and the army and police will do his bidding. 





One of the main attractions of colonies for the emigrant is, that | 
in them he may find the same laws and social customs with which 
he has been familiar in his native land. Settlements even of nu- 
merous bodies of emigrants in foreign states cannot afford him 
this comfort. This ought to be borne in mind by all to whom the 
agents now recruiting for some projected settlement of German 
and English emigrants in Andalusia may address themselves. A | 
company is projected—and its preliminary pufls are busily cireu- | 
lated—-with a view to settle the Crown wastes of Spain with | 
British and German emigrants. Crimps are organizing eneiiann 
to lure to the most unsettled and lawless country of Europe—to 
the country least tolerant of foreign modes of thought and action— 
our industrious but inadequately employed agricultural labourers 
and artisans. The culpable neglect of regular colonization by our 
Government, and the intermitting inadequate support it has re- 
ceived from the public at large, have left a free field for these 
visionary or interested projectors. It is easier to regret this ne- 
glect and apathy than to counteract it ; but this is only reason the 
more for art Englishmen on their guard against the delusive 
promises held out to them in other quarters. The present Spanish 
Government is as vacillating and faithless as that which nearly a 
century ago projected a similar colonization of the Crown wastes 
in the Sierra Morena. Not one of the promises made to the 
German colonists of that day was kept. Their descendants are 
only to be recognized by the Northern features and complexion 
occasionally met with in individuals: when their lineage can be 
traced they are generally found to stand on a lower level of intelli- 
gence and worldly prosperity than the old Spaniards, or even those 
in whose veins an admixture of Moorish blood flows. 








{ . : { * 
Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, April 19. Masters in Chancery Abolition Bill, intro- 
duced — Mutiny Bills, read a third time and passed. 

Zuesday, April 20. Royal Assent to the Mutiny Bills and Private Bills—Patent 
Law Amendment Bill (No. 2), read a third time and passed—Maynooth Endowment; 
Questioning of Ministers, and Lord Derby’s Answers. 

Thursday, April 22. St. Alban’s Disfranchisement Bill, read a second time. 

Friday, April 23. No business of interest. 

Ifovse or Commons. Monday, April 19. Charitable Trusts Bill, postponed 
to next Monday—Crystal Palace; Mr. Heywood’s motion postponed till the 29th 
instant—Grand Juries in London; leave to the Attorney-General, for a Bill to 
abolish—East India Company; Mr. Herries’s Motion for a Committee — Passengers 
Act Amendment Bill, considered in Committee—Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill, 
considered in Committee as amended, and clauses added. 

Tuesday, April 20. County Courts Extension Bill, postponed by Mr. Fitzroy till 
Wednesday week—Public Business: Thursdays fer Ministers on and after the 6th 
of May— Maynooth; Mr. Spooner’s Motion postponed till Tuesday the 4th of May— 
Mr. Bennett and the Bishop of Bath and Wells; Mr. Horsman’s Motion debated, and 
the Ministerial “ previous question” carried by 100 to 80—Hungarian Refugee Corre- 
spondence ; Lord Dudley Stuart's Motion for production of, agreed to. 

Wednesday, April 21. Irish Fisheries; Mr. Conolly’s Bill withdrawn— Parish Con- 
stables Hill, read a second time—Enfranchisement of Copyholds Bill, read a second 
time. 

Thursday, April 22. Taxes on Knowledge; Mr. Gibson's Motion debated, and 
adjourned ull after Financial Statement. 

friday, April 23. Ports and Harbours; Mr. Stafford to ask leave for a Bill on 
Mouday—Law of Settlement; no Government measure this Session—Militia Bill ; 
second reading debated, and adjourned till Monday. 


TIME- TABLE, 
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| ters, 234 cadets, and 56 surgeons. 


asked, what has been the effect of the present mode of managing the Indian 
empire between 1833 and the present time? He touched on the subjects of 
the revenue, the debt, the exports and imports, the public works, the em- 
ployment of natives in administration general and judicial, the progress of 
education and religion, and the exercise of patronage by the Directors. The 
revenue in 1834-5 was 18,407,773/., in 1849-50 it was 25,160,575/.; the ex- 
nenses in 1834-5 were 18,602,250/., and in 1850-1 they are estimated to have 
ses 25,027,9917. In the last four years, therefore, there has been a deficien- 
ey—except in the year before last, when there was a surplus of about 
350,000/. ; but a larger amount than the yearly deficiency has been laid out 
in great public works. The war in Afghanistan, in Scinde, and the two 
| wars in the Punjaub, cost 36,000,000/. ; but no less than 16,000,000/. of that 
sum was paid as extraordinary expenses out of the current revenue of the 
territory, so that only 20,000,000/. was added to the debt,—ample reason 


| for an expectation that under the better circumstances that may be confi- 


dently anticipated now, when all internal enemies are subdued and our em- 
pire consolidated, “the revenue will soon pay off its debt, and fulfil the 
most sanguine hopes.”” The interest of the debt in 1834-5 was 1,774,153/. ; 
in 1850-1 it was 2,201,105/. The imports in those two periods were com- 
paratively 6,154,1292. and 12,549,307/.,—an increase of more than double: 
the comparative exports were about 8,000,0002. and 18,000,000/.—a still larger 
increase. The public works in hand are, among others, a grand trunk-road 
from Calcutta through Delhi and Lahore to Cashmere, upwards of 1500 miles 
long, of which 965 miles have already been completed, ‘‘metalled through- 
out,” at a cost of 1000/. per mile, anda total estimated cost of about 1,500,000/. ; 
a trunk-road across from Caleutta to Bombay, 1000 miles, to cost 500,000/. ; 
aroad from Bombay to Agra, 734 miles, at about 350/. per mile; a grand 
canal for conveyance and irrigation between the Ganges and the Jumna from 
IHurdwar to Alleghur, and thence to Ilumarpore, 765 miles, at a cost of 
1,500,0002. ; besides the guarantee of a certain dividend on railways, at 
Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The natives employed in local administration at salaries of 247. sterling per 
annum may be thus classified—1 at 1560/.; 8 at 840/. to 960/.; 12 at 7207. 
to 840/.; 68 at 600/. to 7202. ; 69 at 480/. to 600/. ; 58 at 3602. to 480/.; 277 
at 240/. to 360/.; 1173 at 120/. to 240/.; 1147 at and under 120/.; total, 2813 
natives. 

Justice is administered in India mainly by natives, not only between na- 
tives and natives, but in civil causes between natives and Europeans. From 
these civil courts the appeals only amounted to 15 per cent, and the reversals 
of sentence did not exceed 4 per cent. 

On education Mr. Herries quoted a statement which had been prepared for 
him as follows— 

**In 1823 the only native educational establishments founded by the British Go- 
vernment were the Mahomedan College, Calcutta, and Sanscrit College, Benares. 
In 1835 there were fourteen. In 1852 there were now in Bengal and the North-western 
Provinces above forty. In 1835 the great change was adopted of substituting the 
English for the Oriental system of education; and in the report of the Council of 
Education for 1849 Mr. Bethune said—‘ There is no institution in England where the 
published answers of the students are subjected to so strict and severe a test. 
have no hesitation in saying, that every succeeding examination that I witness in- 
creases my admiration of the acuteness and talent, literary and scientific, which are 
evinced by the young men of this country.’ In the Elphinstone Institution of Bom- 
bay the course of study was stated ‘ to be equal in extent to a course for a degree in 
an English university.’” 

On the subject of the ecclesiastical establishment in India, he gave these 
facts—‘* In the year 1812 there were only fourteen chaplains at Bengal 
twelve at Madras, and five at Bombay. In 1813 a bishop of Calcutta an 
three archdeacons for the Presidency were appointed ; in 1832 there were in 
Bengal thirty-seven chaplains, in Madras twenty-three, and in Bombay fif- 


| teen; under the act of 1833 the archdeacons ceased, and two additional 
| bishops were appointed; and now there are three bishops and sixty-eight 


chaplains in Bengal, thirty-four in Madras, and twenty-eight in Bombay— 
making three biabape and 130 chaplains altogether, in addition to six of the 
Scotch Church.” . 

The patronage of the Directors had been exercised thus—In 1850, 56 wri- 
Out of 146 cadets now at Addiscombe, 57 
are sons of Indian servants; and out of 2622 appointments that had been 
made between 1840 and 1851, 1100 had been given to sons of Indian servants, 
exhibiting therefore something the reverse of that partiality with which the 
Company had been charged. 

Mr. Ansrry moved, as an amendment, that an address be presented to 
the Queen praying the appointment of Commissioners to inquire on the 
spot into the feelings and wishes of the Queen’s subjects, natives and Eu- 
ropean, residing in her Indian dominions. 

Mr. Anstey’s speech went over the ground of his former speeches on In- 
dian affairs ; picturing our rule in India as one which has reduced the peo- 
e of India, both in fact and in their own deep feeling, to a condition of 
iopeless misery, that is better or worse only in proportion as British rule is 
less or more direct. He touched on the salt monopoly, as an illustration of 
the oppressive financial principles of the Company’s government, and on the 
continued deficiency of revenue as proof of their financial success.” With 
reference to taxation and government, he contended that the revenue is W‘ Il 
collected where it is levied through the municipal assemblies of the villages 
themselves, but badly raised wherever there is no representative govern- 
ment ; that the natives are fit for the highest offices, but are excluded from 
any but the most subordinate ones, and wherever they obtain appointments 
above the average grade, their salaries are parsimoniously low in comparison 
with the equal grade of European office. In fact, India had been governed 
by men who had gone there not for the advantage of the country but for their 





GovERNMENT or INDIA. 
The debate in the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Herrres, | 
for a Committee on the Acts of 1833 for effecting a new arrangement 
with the East Indian Company for the better Government of her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Possessions, was in its matter and framework only supple- 
mentary to that which recently took place in the House of Peers on Lord | 
Derby's similar motion; but as there are more Members of the House of 
Commons than there are Peers who are practically conversant with 
Indian aifairs, some new contributions were made towards the stock of | 
public information. 
The opening portion of the speech of Mr. Herries showed historically, 
that since 1784, when the system of government was established from which 


own benefit ; and India would never be peaceful or contented till she was 
governed according to Indian and not European views, and for Indian and not 
European interests. 

The amendment was opposed by nearly all the speakers who followed 
Mr. Anstey. Those who from their special knowledge of the question, oF 
their political position, were most entitled to notice, are Mr. Harpinor, 
Mr. Hume, Sir James Wem Hoca, Lord Joun Russexz, and Mr. lt. dD. 
MANGLEs. ’ 

Mr. HARDINGE gave testimony, founded on his personal observation, that 
the condition of the natives in the British dominions is very strongly «0 
favourably contrasted with that of those who live under rackrents and exter 
tion in the tributary states—such as Oude, and the Nizam’s territory. 4 he 
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salt-duties lave bec reduced 29 per c ut, aud do n rt amount Lo more than 
eightpence per head; and the land-tax, if oceasionally unequal, is one to 
which the natives have been accustomed from time immemorial both under 

the Hindoo and Mahomedan dynasties. P = d 
Mr. Hume expressed gratification at having given way to Mr. Iardinge, 
and his hope that India may find in one of his experience a steady advocate 
for the improvement of her condition. Ile said he must oppose Mr. Anstey’s 
amendment, as “ utterly impracticable” ; and he observed on the speech 
which supported it, that with much in it that was true, there was also much 
in it that was exaggerated. Instead of comparing India with England, it 
should be compared with our Colonies : 
off and more prosperous than any of onr settlements. The evils which have 
oppressed India have not been attributable to the Court of Directors, but to 
the Ministry at home. Thus, the Court of Directors knew nothing of the 
Afghan war till the whole misc hief was done. The Court of Directors should 
be the council of the Minister of the day, and their powers should be en- 
larged instead of being restricted, But the constitution of the Court. should 
be improved; and it should consist of men devoted solely to the business of 
the Court, and not of persons who merely went there to vote on certain days. 
Sir James Weir Hoge gave detailed information on several points, chietly 
in answer to Mr, Anstey’s “amazing’’ statements. On the land-tax he 
said, that by the last survey, which had been a most accurate and minute 
one, the net rental of the soil was ascertained; and of that rental, 20 per 
cent was allotted to the cultivator or the tenant, 18 per cent to the talook- 
dar or middleman, and 62 to the Government. In many cases there were 





no talookdars or intermediate men; and in these cases 30 per cent was al- | 


lotted to the cultivating tenant, and 70 per cent to the Government. 

He sketched the relative duties of the General Board of Directors, and of 
the Secret Committee. All matters of war and of treaty with native powers 
are vested, and properly vested, in her Majesty's Government; who, after 
framing a despatch on these topics, send it, not to the Court of Directors, 
but to the Secret Committee, consisting of the Chairman, the Deputy-Chair- 
man, and the senior member of the Court; and for that despatch her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was exclusively responsible. This, however, was a very 
small and minute part of the administrative government of India; the busi- 
ness of the financial, judicial, and other departments, being vested by law 


in that comparison India stood better | 
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in the East India Company, and transacted practically by the Directors. | 


All letters and despatches come to the Court of Directors; and despatehes, 
after being framed by the Executive, are submitted to the Committee of the 
department to which they belong, and, if disapproved of, a discussion takes 
place upon them; they are then placed upon the table for a week, and af- 
terwards undergo discussion by the whole Court. After this, the despatch 
goes to the Board of Control ; who either approve or disapprove of it; but in 
this last case, the law provides that, should the Court of Directors disapprove 


of the alteration made, they may remonstrate, and call on her Majesty's Go- | 


vernment to assign reasons for the alterations. 

The imputation by Mr. Ilume, that the Directors are not diligent in at- 
tendance at the board, was met by this assertion—By law there must be an 
attendance of Directors once a week; and for the last three or five years, 
he forgot which, there had been an attendance of twenty members at every 
Court; and he could declare that there is not a day in the year when there 
are not from eight to ten present at the India House. 

Lord Joun Russet reminded the House, that the Committee would not 
have to determine anything in reference to the future government of India ; 
but only to collect information for better enabling Government and Parlia- 
ment to determine for itself. He communicated that the late Government 
had determined on asking for Committees in both Houses. On the question 
of declaring war, mooted by Mr. Hume, he said he thought it should not be 
viewed as an Indian question alone, but with reference to European inte- 
rests: it would therefore better be the Crown. The general ad- 





left with the 
ministration had better be left with the Court of Directors, and the patron- 
age also; for to give the latter to the Crown would be dangerous to our con- 
stitution. On the whole, he thought it would be hardly possible to improve 
the general outline of the Indian government: though there might be ob- 
jections in theory, yet experience showed that it had worked beneticially for 
the people of India; as would be strongly felt if comparison were made be- 
tween the British rule in India and the native rule in Turkey or in Persia, 
Mr. MANGLEs rose chietly to state that he could not concur in suggestions 
made by the Members for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, that in 
religion Government should do more, as a government, “ than hold the seale 
even betwixt all parties, and give full scope to the preaching of Christianity 
by those who from the highest and purest motives are carrying forward the 
work in India.” Having risen to make this point, he added a suggestion on 





another point, founded on personal observation as a member of the Court of 


Directors. He believed that the present mode of election, and the canvass- 
ing that takes place, deter many of the highest class of men who have re- 
turned from India from taking office; and he thought it would be an im- 
provement if means were devised by which men of that class could be ad- 
mitted into the Court of Directors from time to time without the necessity 
of entering into a painful personal canvass. 

The other speakers were Mr. Baruiir, Sir T. Co.enrooxe, Sir Ropert 
Inouis, Mr. Goutnren, and Sir [enry Witntoveuny. 

The amendment was negatived, and the original motion was a 


greed to. 


Maynootn Enxpoww ent. 
An attempt was made by the Marquis of CLannicarps, in the 
of Peers on Tuesday, to get some clearer light on the poliey of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the Maynooth endowment. 
On a recent oceasion, Lord Derby had said in answer to an inquiry, ‘ that 
T M 
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he had no intention of altering the policy of the Government as to iy- 
nooth, at the present moment.”” But on a more recent oceasion, another 
member of the Government had made a declaration which seemed to show 
that Lord Derby’s concluding words, “ at th: present moment,” were the 


main point of his denial. In the course of a speech to the electors of Suf- 
folk, delivered by the Solicitor-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, at Woodbridge 
last week, he said, that he * should cordially support the motion for an in- 
quiry into the whole circumstances attending the Maynooth grant, which is 
about to be brought before the Hlouse of Commons” ; and then he went on 
to give this pledge of his own conduct— 





* And if, gentlemen, as the result of the inquiries of that Committee, and as the 
report of that Committee, it shall be found that, consistently with the good faith of 
Parliament, and consistently with what becomes all public men to observe, strict 
honour and integrity with their fellow-countrymen, it is possible to put an end to 


that grant, I for one shall re joice in concurring with the Government, of which I am 
an unworthy member, in an act entirely to put an end to it.” 

_ Now itis true that there is no notice of any motion on the subject in 
either House by any member of the Government; and that the only motion 
* about to be brought before the House of Commons” on the subject is that 
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hustings at Woodbis.. i calling to mind, as important circumstances, 
that on the one hand, sir Fitzroy Kelly was the Solicitor-General of the 
very Government w proposed the Maynooth endowment act, and on the 
other hand several yiemters of the present Government voted against the 
second reading of tht «t—Mr. Bankes, Major Beresford, Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, Mr. Henl-y, Mr. Christepher, anl Mr. Disraeli, (though the last 
professed to vote agains! it net on the merits but from want of confidence in 
the men,)—the Mar | Lord Derby for a distinet statement of his in- 
tentions with respeet ty Mivnooth. ; 

The Earl of Denny 1%!* a reply which dil not contain any one definite 
announcement of pol ; 








bey oy intention, 

Ile started with a verbal correction, hen questioned before, “his an- 
swer had not been tint it as not the intention of Government to propose 
any alteration with recor! to the grent to the College of Maynooth at pre- 
sent, but that her Majesty's Government had no present intention of altering 
the law with respect to that institution’; and at the end of that answer he 
had added this qualiticstion—“ that notwithstanding such was the case, he 
must observe, the attity vhiech the Roman Catholic Church had assumed, 
and the spirit of age: on which it had adopted, added greatly to the diffi- 
culties of those who desired to defend the continuance of the grant to May- 
nooth, which was made permanent by the act of 1845,” ; 

From this correction lord Derby went on to say, that Lord Clanricarde had 
greatly increased the ditiienlty of maintaining the grant by his speech. ‘The 
only two grounds on which the vindication of the grant could rest, were the 
ground of general policy, vnd the ground of good faith given or implied by 
the Government of this country : bat Lord Clanricarde had thrown completely 
overboard the secon! sround. ‘The ground of general policy was from the 
first, and it still continued to be, founded on a desire to give to the Irish 
population within the (fucen’s dominions, a sound and liberal theological 
education, and on (he hope that that liberality on the part of Parliament, 
continued from year te nd confirmed by formal enactment in the year 
1845, would produ which it was natural to expect, an enlightened 
and well-educated priesthood, well affected to the Crown and respecting 
the authority of the Government, disposed to inculeate charity and forbear- 
ance and peace amenz «!! classes of society, together with devoted loyalty 
to the Sovereign andl ehedience to the law of the land. That was the policy 
which originally dictated and subsequently confirmed the grant. The noble 
Marquis said, that he could easily understand the conduct of those who in 
the year 1815 oppos:| the crant on principle, and who afterwards, when the law 
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was passed—therv tlie noble Marquis stopped, and would not say ‘and when 
the fruit which it produced was clearly seen’—the noble Marquis, he re- 
peated, said that he eonld easily understand the conduct of those who, first 
opposing, afterwards supported the law, or at any rate did not press for its 


repeal, and that he vu! net see any inconsistency in their so doing. Lord 
Derby was sorry to say that the converse of that ree was equally true, 
and that there were very many who supported the original grant in the hope 
and expectation that it wonld produce other fruits than those which had 
been derived from it, and who were now not guilty of any inconsistency if 
they had changed th spinions as to the policy of that grant from sad ex- 
perience of the fruits which it had borne.” 

In reference to the speech of the Solicitor-General, Lord Derby said he had 
no time to read newspaper reports of speeches, and he protested on behalf of 
himself and the Government generally against being made responsible for 
any newspaper report of any speech : but from what he now heard, the Soli- 
citor-General seemed to have said that he was of opinion that the policy 
which dictated the grant to Maynooth had not produced all the good etfects 
which had been expected from it: “on that particular point Lord Derby 
thought the Solicitor-General participated in the feelings of a very large 
vortion of her Majesty's loyal subjects.” As to a Committee of inquiry by 

ier Majesty’s Government, no such notice had been given. Such a notice 
had been given in the other House by an independent Member, Mr. Spooner ; 
and if that Committee were appointed, and if the result of its inquiries 
should prove that the system of education adopted at Maynooth had failed to 
produce the fruits hoped from it, and if the point, which the noble Marquis 
had abandoned at once, could be established—namely, that there was no ob- 
ligation of good faith hv which we were bound to pursue the policy which 
had produced such unfortunate results—in such a case, the Solicitor-General 
might have stated that he should be inclined to concur in any proposition of 
her Majesty’s Government, not to putting an end to the College of May- 
nooth, but to the endowment of it. But it was not by declarations made by 
independent individuals, or by persons connected withthe Administration on 
the hustings, that the poliey of the Government was to be determined. If 
any change of policy were contemplated by the Government with reference 
to the subject in question, it was in that and the other House of Parliament 
the change must be announced. The Government had no present intention 
of altering the existing law; but he would add, that if circumstances should 
arise to induce the Government to take another course, ample notice would 
be given in both Houses of Parliament, and then the noble Marquis would 
have an opportunity ot opposing the contemplated change, or of taunting in- 
consistency between their present principles and 





dividuals with suppo 
past conduct. 

Earl Grey was dissatisfied, and asked, was it consistent with fairness 
and open dealing, on the part of Government, to stimulate agitation by 


refusing to express an opinion on the subject one way or the other ? 


noble Earl « t to declare whether he adhered to the opinion ex- 
pressed by him in 1815; and, if he did adhere to it, he should also inform 
the House whether he held it merely as his own private and abstract opin- 


ion, like that in favour of the imposition of a duty on foreign corn, or 
whether it was to govern the policy of the Government. For himself, Lord 
Grey entertained a strong opinion that it would be little short of a declara- 
tion of war against the great body of the people of Ireland to take away the 
grant from Maynooth, and at the same time to leave the revenues of the 
Established Church and the endowments of the various classes of Protestant 
Dissenters untouched 


The questioning r continued pertinaciously, the Earl of Derny re- 
aad to 


fused to say anything further, than that he is “ greatly disappointed in 
the result of the measure of 18415; and that if a motion were made to 
repeal that act, tev he would state the course Government would be pre- 
pared to pursue on the question, 

The Earl of Harnowny in turn questioned Lord Grey, whether he 
adhered to the opinions he held of the result of the measure. Lord Grey 
answered, that he had not originally supported the endowment on the 
ground generally entertained, but more on the ground of conciliation than 
on the expectation of any important effects to flow directly from it, 


i 


The Marquis of I.aNspowne then volunteered a statement of the rea- 


sons why he had supported the grant. 


of Mr. Spooner, which is for a Committee not to inquire into any contracts Those reasons were the statesman’s reason, avowed by Sir Robert Peel, that 
or cigagements made with the College of Maynooth, nor into any cases of  gyory member of the community, not ignoring the Roman Catholic religion, 
Integrity and good faith between itand the Government, but into the system = ras a ce p lasting ! that the education of the priesthood should be of 
of edu ation carried on at Maynooth—a totally different object: but cer- {he best sort, and publicly known; and that it was a great good and an im- 
tainly the subject is one on which the country ought not to be keptin the pens ivantaze, by a rmanent endowment to put an end for ever to the 
Care 5 and the opinion avowed by the Solicitor ul, if it be that of her opposition, strife, disp ites, irritation, and animosity which had been fomented 
M ijesty's Government, ought not to have mulgated the first yearly for the thirty ws that the grant had been annual. He now ad- 
time by one of its inferior officers to ws of Suffolk on the jured Lord Derby and the Government, not hastily to adopt any « © 
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which would reopen the question, and renew and perpetuate all the evils at- 
tending the annual votes. He had supported the measure before, and he 
would support it again ; believing still that the country at large would be 
gainers by the endowment of the institution. 

The discussion of the points mooted by the Marquis of Clanricarde 
here finished. A pendent to the debate was supplied by the Bishop of 
Casuet, in the shape of a striking though not immediately connected state- 
ment which he introduced controversially — 

It was found that Irishmen who had gone to America, where they were 
free from the persecution of their priests and neighbours, soon conformed to 
the Protestant Church in America. This statement was confirmed by the 
annals of the Propaganda. The population of the United States was about 
23,000,000. It was stated in the Quarterly Review that there were 3,000,000 


of Irishmen in the United States, who were born in Ireland, and that there | 


were 4,500,000 descended from Irishmen. The annals of the Propaganda 
only claimed 1,663,000 Roman Catholics in the United States, out of the 
7,500,000 Irishmen there. 

The Bishop of Cashel claimed this result as an effect of the labours of 
the Protestant clergy upon the converts while they were yet in Ireland. 


Tur Reverend Mr. Bennetr at Frome. 

Mr. TlorsMan gave to the motion of which he has had a general notice 
on the books of the House of Commons, the form of a recital of the 39th 
and 48th ecclesiastical canons of the Church of England; followed by a 
resolution to pray the Queen to direct inquiry as to whether those eccle- 
siastical canons have not been violated by the institution of Mr. Bennett 
at Frome. He supported his motion by a history of Mr. Bennett's con- 


duct at Knightsbridge, and of the circumstances of his quasi-expulsion | 


by the Bishop of London from the Metropolitan diocese ; by a statement, 
from peculiar sources of information, of Mr. Bennett's conduct and asso- 


ciates on the Continent last year; and then by a criticism of these cir- | 


cumstances with a view to show that the Bishop of Bath and Wells had 
acted in repudiation of the ecclesiastical laws in appointing Mr. Bennett 
to Frome. 

The 48th canon declares that a bishop shall not admit to service any mi- 
nister from another see without a certificate from the late bishop of the 
migrating clergyman’s “ honesty, ability, and conformity to the ecclesiasti- 
cal laws of the kingdom.”” Now, the Bishop of London compelled Mr. Ben- 
nett to resign, because, as the Bishop said to him in published letters, he 
* deliberately and avowedly disobeyed the administrations of his bishop,” 
setting up his judgment of the Church’s intention in opposition to the 
judgment of his bishop, and refusing to give up ‘novelties’? which the 

ishop of London had “forbidden as contrary to the Church’s order and 
intention, and had called on him to lay aside.’* Was such a breach of disci- 
pline a “conformity with the ecclesiastical laws of the Chureh’’? The 
39th canon decrees that no bishop shall institute any who “shall not appear 
on due examination worthy of his ministry.” Last year, Mr. Bennett and 
Sir J. Harington, his late Churchwarden, were at Kissingen in Germany ; 
and in the same hotel with them was a professor of one of the seminaries 
near London, a man of veracity. Mr. Bennett was accounted by the Ger- 
man waiters a Jesuit, or a Capuchin. The Professor being ill, he was con- 
fined to bed; and while he was so confined he was compelled to hear the 
loud talk of Sir John Harington and Mr. Bennett, and to conclude from 
that talk that Mr. Bennett was a Romanist. It was notorious at Kissingen 
that Mr. Bennett attended daily the early morning mass at the Roman 
Catholic church. Mr. Horsman asked, was such a man fit to be in- 
stituted’ by the Bishop vicar of the Protestant living of Frome? The 
ease thus barely ie by us, Mr. Horsman stated with great 
amplitude of detail and fulness of colour: its effect was increased by quo- 
tations from the known writings of Mr. Bennett; by reference to the 
perversion of two of his curates at Knightsbridge, and of nearly all the Sis- 
ters of Mercy; and by the statement that his first act in Frome was to dis- 
miss the popular curate, and appoint Mr. De Gex, the foremost of the three 
curates at Knightsbridge and Pimlico who resigned when the Bishop of Lon- 
don exacted Mr. Bennett's resignation; and it was wound up by an appeal 
to the Protestant sympathies of the House. In that House were many pre- 
sent who knew the domestic sorrows, the social distrust, the parental anguish, 
even the broken hearts, which had come out of Mr. Bennett's ministry at 
Knightsbridge. Such things had been in London, and might they not be at 
Frome? No redress could, unhappily, be looked for in the Church—our 
clergy were too much mistrusted, our prelates too deeply tainted. There 
was hope only in the laity, who are the Church—her strength, her sound- 
ness, and her hope. Let Parliament, representing that laity, lay their peti- 
tions at the foot of the Sovereign, and pray her to add one more to the many 
claims she has established on the love and admiration of her faithful sub- 
jects, by defending their religion not against assaults from without, but 
against treachery within—not against open enemies, but against unworthy 
sons; and when unfaithfulness is found in high places, by compelling even 
the dignitaries of the Church to show that obedience to her laws which the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had repudiated ; and so becoming truly a defender 
of that faith on which both the liberties of her people and her own crown 
have been established. 

The case put by Mr. Horsman seemed to have much effect on the 
House. Mr. Disrarxt opposed the motion, but in a tone of great cour- 
tesy to Mr. Horsman, and with a reiteration of the same reasons and ar- 
guments, that bespoke anxiety as to their effect. 

He admitted that an enormous grievance had been described, but urged 
the unsuitableness of the House for such discussions. He argued, that either 
there was a remedy in the regular ecclesiastical tribunal, or there was none : 
if there was one, as he believed there was, by appeal to the Bishop's eccle- 
siastical superior, the Archbishop, that mode should be resorted to, or at all 
events tried first; but if there was no remedy of that kind, then it would be 
proper to come in a becoming manner to Parliament for a legislative remedy. 
The suggested mode of a Commission would be inadequate and nugatory, 
and injurious to the authority of the Crown ; for a Commission could not en- 
force answers to its inquiries; and it would be injurious and inconvenient to 
the House itself, by opening up a field of inquiry which it would be im- 

ossible to define or circumscribe hereafter. Again, as at first, compliment- 
ing Mr. Horsman on his ability and conscientiousness, again as once before 
declining to give any personal opinion on any of the points, and again ad- 
mitting that an enormous grievance had been described, he moved “the 
previous question.” 

But indisposition to accede to this course was manifested among some 
Conservative supporters of the Government ; and Mr. Newprcare “ beg- 
ged to say that the question having been raised, must be dealt with.” Sir 
Joun PAKINGTON treated the matter very gravely ; saying he had listened 
to the statement with “ painful attention.” 

He reminded the House, that the Bishop of Bath and Wells was not only 
very advanced in years, but that his health was greatly impaired. He ad- 
mitted that certainly the conduct of Mr. Bennett at Kissingen ought to be 
made the subject of mes ; for if well supported by evidence, it implied 
that he was wholly unfit to hold preferment in the Church of England : but 
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| he courteously urged Mr. Horsman to be satisfied with the assurance that the 
| conduct of Mr. Bennett at Kissingen would not pass without inquiry. 

Lord Joun Rvusserz thought it was impossible to deny that this was q 
subject on which the House had a right to explanation ; as the House of 
Commons was a party to the Act of Uniformity, and had therefore a right 

; to ask whether beneficed clergymen were faithful members of the Esta. 
blished Church, or in fact of some other religious denomination. But he 
felt extreme difficulty in proceeding forward to exercise the right. The 
House was uninformed of much that should enter into an opinion, parti. 
cularly as to the state of the law, whether there is any regular appeal to 
a higher ecclesiastical tribunal or not. Complimenting Mr. Horsman for 
the ability he had shown, and acknowledging the good disposition shown 
by Sir John Pakington, Lord John suggested, that the Government should 
undertake inquiries in a friendly way, and state at a future day what 
mode of proceeding or inquiry they thought advisable. 

Some other speakers having dealt with the subject in a simi- 
larly serious manner, Mr. Watroie adopted the suggestion of Lord 
| John Russell, and reminded the House that the ‘ previous ques- 
tion ” did not shelve the question, but would in fact be the 
best means of only postponing it in the manner that would allow the 
Government to carry out the friendly inquiry suggested. But Mr. Agr. 
onBY and some other Members urged Mr. Horsman not to yicld; and 
Mr. Horsman promptly stated that he had no doubt about his course, 
which would be to accept nothing but a “ judicial investigation.” A 
slight breeze arose on a point of alleged ‘ misquotation”’ between Mr, 
Ilonsman and Mr. Grapstronr, the only Member who directly contra. 
vened his statements and opposed the whole drift of his motion. This 
having subsided, a division was taken on the amendment of Mr. Dis. 
RAELI, “ the previous question"—that the original motion be not put to 
the House. ‘This amendment was carried by 100 to 80. 

Tur “Taxes on KNOWLEDGE.” 

Mr. Mrixer Gmson, in bringing forward this year his resolution 
against the Taxes on Knowledge, was very particular to frame his motion 
in such a form that each one of the three propositions it contained in re- 
ference to the three separate imposts, might stand or fall by itself; so 
that the success of the whole should not be endangered by the failure of 


j any one. Ifis propositions were— 


1. That such financial arrangements ought to be made as will enable Par- 

liament to dispense with the duty on paper. 2, That the newspaper-stamp 
ought to be abolished. 3. That the tax on advertisements ought to be re- 
vealed. 
IIe opened by saying that he appeared as the advocate of no particular 
“distressed interest,” but moved onwards in the interest of the whole 
public. He especially referred the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
arrangement of the xesolution; which would leave him at liberty to select 
any one or two of the three taxes for remission, if he should think that 
the remission of all would be too great a financial gift to be afforded by 
the Exchequer. Mr. Gibson then went into the particular case in favour 
of each proposition. 

In reference to the paper-duty, he quoted a letter lately written to Mr. 


| Disraeli by the proprietor of a popular illustrated newspaper, explaining a 


new instance in which the Excise regulations have restricted invention and 
prevented improvements. When paper is first made it is moist; and the 
maker, in order to escape paying a heavy percentage of duty on the water or 
moisture it contains, expensively and rapidly dries it; but before pe ean 
be printed upon it must again be made moist; and the beautiful original 
surface can never be perfectly restored. If the original moist surface might 
be printed upon, the present cost of printing might be greatly reduced. 
Again, the duty presses with enormous weight upon the cheaper publications, 
published by such men as Mr. John Cassell. They had cheapness; they 
wanted goodness. They had their penny publications; what stood in the 
way of making them as good as they could be made ?—The paper-duty : and 
he would explain how that operated. Mr. Cassell expended something little 
short of 100/. per week, paid to the Government in hard cash, for cireulating 
his penny callie The duty on the paper used in those publications 
took away that 1007. per week. If it were repealed, the publications 
would still be issued ; the price would not be redueed—it was low enough to 
secure a large circulation: but he would not put that 100/. into his own 
pocket; competition would foree him to lay it out in the improvement of 
those publications, and he would expend it on a higher order of authorship 
and better literary talent than he was able to employ at present. 

Upon the advertisement-duty branch of the subject Mr. Gibson could 
seareely say anything new. His general case was thus embodied. Look at * 
the United States of America ; they had 10,000,000 of advertisements in their 
newspapers in a year. In England there were only 2,000,000; eight mil- 
lions were knocked off by the advertisement-duty. And who were the ad- 
vertisers who had to pay each time 1s, 6¢.? Chiefly the poor and industri- 
ous, who were seeking in vain a market for their labour. 

On the stamp-duty also Mr. Gibson could add little to what had already 
been said. He thought it was going on rapidly to give a monopoly of the 
daily press to one or two Metropolitan newspapers. The retrogradent cir- 
culation of nearly all the London daily journals for the last few years really 
seemed to make it certain that all the other journals would ultimately be dis- 
placed by the Zimes. 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. 

The Cuanceitor of the Excnraver opposed it at considerable length ; 
but the substance of his reasons for opposing it may be put in small com- 
pass. Ie could not allow himself to look at the question in any but a 
purely financial light; as he was going to make his financial statement 
on Friday next he excused himself till then. When he had put his pro- 
positions before the House, Mr. Gibson might place his own propositions 
in competition with them, for the House to choose between them. But 
in giving this general assurance, Mr. Disraeli adopted a tone which created 
an impression that the Government is ‘‘ considering” one or other of the 
particular taxes: he explicitly separated the three taxes, in order to 
dwell on the considerable amount of the first, and to admit that the other 
two suggest “ grave consideration.” 
| In the absence of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Waxiry and Mr. Conpen moved 
| and seconded a proposal to adjourn the debate for a fortnight; which 
they founded on the very favourable augury they drew from the tone of 
Mr. Disracli's speech ; ‘and when Mr. Grnson reéntered the House he 
promptly fell in with that course. Mr. Disragxt rose, however, and ex- 
plicitly stated that he had not meant what was presumed— 

“So long as I have the conduct of the Iouse, 1 should be very much an- 
| noyed if any deception had taken place. I should not wish the right hon- 

ourable gentleman, or any of his friends, to think that the question is under 
| the consideration of the Government at all with reference to his motion, or 
more specifically than it is the duty of the Government to consider the tax- 
| ation of the country in all its branches: in that way the consideration of 
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those taxes is not owitted. No statement has been made by me to lead him 
to suppose that it is under more particular consideration. The proposition 
for adjournment did not come from this side. I pr yposed no terms. I 
merely stated that on tomorrow w eck I shall m tke the financial statement. 

Mr. Hume hoped the Government would well consider the question ; 
and he informed Mr. Disraeli of a fact which perhaps he was not 
aware of— Bo - ae eee : 

A deputation, consisting of about fifty or sixty individuals connected with 
the paper trade, having waited on Lord John Russell when he was at the 
head of the Government, Lord John distinctly stated to them, that he rested 
his objections to their proposition entirely on financial grounds, and as such 
only he would view it. For himself, Mr. Hume suggested that the news- 
pa jer-stamp be removed; and let newspapers be put in the same category 
rlette rs and parcels passing through the Post-oftice—for they did not want 
to deprive the Government of a penny of postage. It appeared that while 
91,000,000 copies of newspapers were ultogether « irculated in this country 
in the year, the number circulated in the United States amounted to 
422,700,000. 

Mr. Mowarrt regretted that Mr. Gibson had assented to the adjourn- 
ment: a division now would strengthen his position when the financial 
statement is made. 

The debate was adjourned to Wednesday the 12th of May. 

ABOLITION or THE Masrers’ Orricrs. 

The Lorp Cuancettor brought in, and brictly explained, his bill for 
the Abolition of the Office of Master in Chancery ; recommending it by 
the statement that he had been assisted in its preparation by the Master 
of the Rolls and the three Vice-Chancellors, who will have to work its 





provisions. r . , . 

At present there are nine M isters in ( haneery, and one mastership vacant. 
It is proposed to abolish the office ; to relies e the four senior Masters after 
the first day of next Michaelmas Term, giving them retirement on their full 
salaries; and to maintain the other five, only for winding up all matters 
now before them, and such matters as the Lord Chancellor may confide to 
them up to the period of the new bill's operation. The subsisting Masters 
would have new powers given them to facilitate their despatch of business,— 
for example, such — to compel suitors to bring their cases into court and 
carry them forward as those exercised by himself as Lord Chancellor of Lre- 
land, which enabled him to clear off all the old cases which he found still on 
hand. 

The new scheme is that “the four Judges in Equity, namely, the Master 
of the Rolls and the three Vice-Chancellors,”’, shall carry on in chambers all 
the business now done by the Masters; being aided by a chief clerk to each 
appointed by each himself, and by an assistant clerk appointed by each chief 
clerk. Thus there will be no references to the Masters, no statements of facts, 
and no reports of the Master; the Judge will go into chambers at what hour 
he thinks convenient, or even for the whole day, “and consult with the 
clerks what is to be done”’; “‘and if a report is necessary, he will either 
draw it up himself, cr send for the registrar to draw it up for him.’”’ Lord 
St. Leonards was “most anxious that the new clerks should not find their 
way into Southampton Buildings” [where the Masters now sit]; “for if 
they were once placed there, they would act as if they were Masters and not 
clerks, and in that case the scheme would not answer.”” S» he would sell 
the present building, and the produce of the sale would be enough to build 
three commodious courts for the three Vice-Chancellors, with rooms annexed 
for the accommodation of their clerks. Meanwhile, commodious chambers 
should be provided in Lincoln's Inn. 

A learned friend [Lord Brougham] had introduced a bill to extend the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts; Lord St. Leonards anticipated that his 
friend would now agree that that bill should wait till it could be seen how 
far it would fit in with and dovetail into and be an assistance to and not a 
hinderayce in the way of the present measure. 

A bilf was also in preparation for cheapening and simplifying the proce- 
dure in Chancery, by carrying out the recommendations of the Chancery 
Commission on that branch of the subject of Law Reform ; and that bill he 
hoped would be ready in about three weeks. 

Lord Cranwortu and Lord Camprett welcomed the bill, reserving 
liberty to criticize it when they have deliberately examined it. The bill 
was read a first time. 

Sr. Arnans DisrranciuIseMeENt, 

The second reading of the bill passed by the House of Commons for 
the distranchisement of St. Albans, was moved in the Lords by the Earl 
of Dexny, in a speech which went with apparent gusto through the de- 
tails of bribery and corruption revealed by the Commission on whose 
recommendation the bill is founded. 

Lord Derby feared that bribery and corruption prevailed in many of the 
boroughs in this great country; though he could not go so far as Mr. Cop- 
pock, whose experience in venality is unparalleled. And, by the by, he 
would add this, that whenever the next general election took place, he should 
consider it to be strong prima facie evidence of bribery against any electors 
if Mr. Coppock should make his appearance among them. He jocosely re- 
ferred to Mr. Jacob Bell’s experiences: that gentleman never contributed so 
much to the depletion of any patient by his drugs as he himself suffered from 
the drastic action of the St. Albans electors on his own purse; “ Mr. Bell 
was the most forgiving man he had ever seen’’—* the plundered but for- 
giving Mr. Bell!”’ 

In accordance with precedent, Lord Repespatr moved that the prayer 
of a petition from certain electors to be heard against the bill by counsel 
should be granted. Several Peers—the Earl of Verunam, Lord Mont- 
EAGLE, Earl Grey, the Duke of Arncyir, and the Duke of Newcastis— 
were unwilling to sanction such a pretence and mere plea for delay: the 
electors had been fully heard already, by the Commission; and it would 
be dc rogatory to the character of such Commissions, and to the dignity of 
Parliament, to accede to such a sham and delusion. The opposers of the 
motion divided, but were beaten by 41 to 15; so the motion for hearing 
counsel was affirmed. 


, 
Che Court. 
Tur Royal Family, with their visiting relative Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobu gs, returned from Windsor to London on Monday. 

: The Queen held a Court, at Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday afternoon. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenip rte ntiary to the Court of Tuseany, had an audience to take leave 

Her Majesty held a levee, at St. James's Palace, on Wednesd ry. The 
Duke of Cambridge and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg were present. 
Lord Derby had an audience. 

Her Majesty held an investiture of the Order of the Bath, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, on Thursday afternoon. Lord Broughton was invested with 
the riband and badge of a Civil Knight Grand Cross ; General Sir Pere- 














grine Maitland, Admiral Sir Thomas Capel, and Licutenant-Generals Sir | off. The new President will be chairman at the approaching festival, 


Alexander Woodford, Sir Henry Frederick Bouverie, and Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, were invested with the insignia of Military Knights Grand 
Cross; Major-General Sir John Owen, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Downman, Vice-Admiral Sir Anthony Maitland, Lieutenant-Generals 
Sir Archibald Maclaine, George Charles D' Aguilar, Henry Goldfinch, 
Jolin Bell, and George Brown, and Rear-Admirals Phipps Hornby and 
William Farebrother Carroll, were invested as Military Knights Com- 
mander. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went yesterday to the exhibition of 
paintings by the Society of Painters in Water Colours, at Pall Mall East ; 
and afterwards to that of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
in Pall Mall. 

Among the visitors at Windsor Castle, and the diners at Buckingham 
Palace, have been the Earl of Derby, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl 
of Delawarr, Earl Jermyn, and Lord Elphinstone. , 





Che Rletropalis. 

The great Conservative guild of London, the Goldsmiths Company, 
entertained her Majesty’s Ministers, at their hall, on Saturday evening ; 
and were in their turn delighted with a short speech from the eloquent 
Earl of Derby, which applied the gold discoveries of these times to his 
own position in the political world. The Duke of Northumberland, 
Viscount Hardinge, the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Disraeli, and the 
Attorney-General, also made speeches, more or less suitable to the occasion 
and to their office; but Lord Derby’s quite eclipsed all the others. 

Beginning with proper compliments to the eminence and sturdy loyalty of 
the guild, and a due acknowledgment of his own allegiance to the Prime 
Warden as a * brother goldsmith,” Lord Derby went on to improve the in- 
cidents in the history of the precious metals which have come upon the craft 
in the last three or four years. “ Gentlemen, among the strange variations 
and changes that have taken place, perhaps there are few which are caleu- 
lated to produce so great an effect—few, certainly, have produced so great a 
feeling of astonishment and of wonder—as the recent discovery in various 
quarters of the world of that which we have heretofore been accustomed to 
consider a ‘ precious metal,’ that which is the staple of the industry of our 
craft. Hitherto that metal has been considered to be confined to a very 
limited quarter, capable of very small extension, and spread over a very small 
portion of the globe; but suddenly, to the astonishment of the world, from 
various distant regions, one and the same time, it is pouring in upon 
us With a profusion that is astonishing all ranks and all classes, the effect of 
which it is difficult to foresee, but of which it is not difficult to say that it 
must work strange and extraordinary revolutions in the system of society. 
But it is not only in regard to the discovery of gold that new mines appear 
to be opened to us. Within a very short time, as with regard to gold, so 
there was (as it turns out) a popular delusion that the field of statesmen and 
of the political metal was almost as limited: it was supposed that the crop 
of statesmen was one of very limited amount, for which, if you were disposed 
to search, you must dig in certain favoured localities, and confine yourself to 
searching for them there. (Laughter and cheering.) Iam happy to think, 
gentlemen, that, to some degree, I have been instrumental in dispelling that 
illusion. (Low? cheers.) A fortunate adventurer, as | was to consider my- 
self, honoured with the commission from her Majesty to do the best that 
he could for her service, I have ventured boldly to open a new mine; and 
am } ppy to say that, in the opini m of competent judges, so far as it 
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has yet been worked, the ore that has been raised contains among it as 
large a proportion of sterling metal, with as little admixture of dross, as any 
that was ever drawn from the old and exelusive mines to which we were 
formerly coufined. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, to speak seriously, the Prime 
Warden has told you that he is convinced—and he has done us justice in 


saying so—that we come forward not as the advocates or supporters of any 
particular interest, but fecling deeply our responsibility to maintain and up- 
hold all the great interests, of which it must be said that if any one suffers 
in this country it cannot suffer without affecting more or less the rest. We feel 
that it is our not to be the promoters of this or that class, but to be the 
protectors und defenders and upholders of the whole; and by meintaining 
and encouraging the industry of the couatry—by upholding and supporting 
h are the best encouragement to that industry, because they 











those laws whi 









ure to ind y of every denomination the safe return for its successful ex- 
ertion—by ding in their integrity the institutions of the country, whe- 
ther in Church or in S:ate—by maintaining inviolate the constitution, and up- 
holding the relig 3 liberties of this country, and the rights of the Pro- 


testant religion, from whatever quarter they may be assailed—(Lovd checr- 
ing)—by such a course, neither at home nor abroad assaulting any, but 
jlerating assault or insult on the part of any, 
st discharge those arduous duties which are cast 





neither at home nor a 
we feel sure that we s! 
upon us. That we shall best warrant the confidence that has been re 
in us by our gracious Sovereign, and best merit the support and the cont 
of ti [ er whose interests we are about to watch. And, gentl en 
long or short, to recur aguin for a single moment to 
been used—whether our course be long or short, it is 
ill be our exertion, to secure that, when our career 
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itry shall have no right to regret having subjected us 
(Final and couclud * enthusiastic checrs.’’) 
A deputation from the Metropolitan Sanitary Association--very nume- 
l by the Bishop of London—was received by Lord Derby 
¢ of the week, and assured by him that “ short as the 
sion would be, the Government was in hopes of doing something towards 





settling the important question of intramural burial before the separ 
of Parliament.” 

A movement against t 
boroughs; but it 
all its centres by the reappearance of the same persons, chiefly gentlemen 
connected with the Peace Socicty—Mr. Jacob Bell, Mr. Richards, and 
Mr. Chamerovzow. 





ia Bill has traversed the Metropolitan 


and seems to have been promoted at 








The labouring engineers seem to have given up the formal point of 
quarrel between them and their masters ; but large numbers of them 
hold out against signing the “declaration” required of them: so there 
are meetings still going on, to excite sympathy and raise contributions on 


their behalf. 

The Orthopedic Hospital, an institution whose objects are so good and 
so deserving of sympathy and support that one is never tired of trans- 
lating its un-English name—the hospital for straightening club-feet or 
other deformed limbs—has elected the Earl of Shaftesbury as its Presi- 
dent. Ata meeting of the Committee in Bloomsbury Square this week, 
it was stated that the financial affairs had gone well this year ; se that 
the original staff had been increased, and some portion of the debt paid 
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and it is Loped that the demonstration will b 
further the position of the institution. 





ucit_ as to improve still 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Court of Exchequer gave judgment in the civ i case of Miller versus | 


Salomons on Monday, and determined that a Jew ¢.imot legally vote as a 
Member of the House of Commons without taking the outh of abjuration “on 
the true faith of a Christian.” 

The judgment of the Court was not unanimous : li.ron Martin was for the 
defendant; Barons Alderson and Parke, with the Clicf Baron Pollock, were 
for the plaintiff. 

The argument of Baron Martin’s judgment was this. By an elaborate 
eriticism of all the acts on the subject, both tho-e orizinally imposing general 
Parliamentary oaths which contain the germ of the «)juration oath, begin- 
ning in the time of Elizabeth, and those containing the abjuration oath it- 
self, beginning in the reign of William the Third. lic established as an un- 
deniable proposition, that the object of those acts was not the establishment 


of any test of Christianity, but the exaction of a pled ze ior the security of the | 


State and Crown, in the first instance against the «zercssions of the Roman 


See, and in the second instance against the pretensious of an exiled dynasty ; | 


and with these objects the persons particularly couten plated by the acts es- | 


tablishing the abjuration oaths were unloyal Ciiristiau subjects. At the time 
the first series of acts commenced, Jews did not exis! in the kingdom, and could 
not have been in the mind of the Legislature ; and at the time of the later se- 
ties, when the Jews had returned to this country and were numerous here, the 
persons expressly referred to and guarded against were Popish recusants, and 
those Christian scholars of the Jesuits who had been taught by them that the 
Pope could absolve from their oath of allegiance to tle l’rotestant Sovereign of 
the English realm. The rules of legal constructiou are laid down on the 
highest legal authority to be these. First ascertain tle mischief that is al- 
lowed by the prior law ; then consider the remedy provided by the remedial 
law ; and in interpreting the latter law, consider tho “ true reason of the 
remedy.” The very words of the remedial law may be construed differently 
to their ordinary meaning, ‘‘ to make the remedy o/ the mischief effectual’”: 
“that construction is best which best answers the intention of the Legis- 
lature, though it be contrary to the letter of the statuie.’’ The * gramma- 
tical construetion” must yield where it is “at yvarisuce with the intention 
to be collected from the whole”’; * where it lowls | 
dity or repugnance.”” The whole of the statutes in pari materia may be read 
as one. Now, applying these rules, it seems impossible to deny that the 
mischief to be remedied was the danger of the State and Sovereign from 
persons disaffected to the Crown; that the remedy aimed at was a loyal 
oath binding on the conscience of the deponent with all the sanction of an 
obligation sacred in his own eyes; and that the way to obtain this in the 
case of a Jew, would be to administer the oath without the words on the 
true faith of a Christian, which would be blasphemous in his mouth, absurd, 
and repugnant to the object of the statute. 


‘any manifest absur- | 


The arguments of the other Judges all went to cstablish the narrower | 


ground, that where the language of a statute is as cicar as in this ease, it 
must be obeyed; the absurdity not being manifest encugh, or the injustice 
flagrant enough, in this case, to justify any wrestins o! the plain grammatical 
sense. Baron Alderson traced the first insertion of tho words “on the true 
faith of a Christian” to the acuteness of King James the First; starting the 
notion, that the manuscript * Treatise on Equivocation,” lately found in the 
Bodleian Library, in the handwriting of the Gunpow er Plot Jesuit Gar- 
net, suggested the insertion of the phrase, to clos« 41! loopholes allowed by 
the Jesuit casuistry. ‘The Jesuits taught that iss mixlt be justified in every 
ease except the one case where the true faith of 1 ponent was in ques- 
tion. Ile argued, that it could not be absuri tos ire this oath only in 
those cases where the deponent had to exerciss inj. tit funetions: there is 
not so much absurdity in that as to make oie boii): that the Legislature 
could not have meant it, 

Baron Parke elaborated this argument, and he} t). the express words of 
the oath exclude all but Christians from the le ci-bue 5 and that nothing 
can be collected cither from the other statute- in pus materia, or from the 
legislative history of the times, which shows sn iuteuiion to admit any but 
Christians into Parliament. The mischief was no doubt particular; but 
there is no rule of construction that where the re: «iy is complete, and the 
enactment distinct and express, the words shall b> altered in order to limit 
it to the repression of the particular mischief only. 

Chief Baron Pollock, by an argument of wice illus 
that there ean be no doubt the real intention of ti 
these very words should be used in the oath, * whi 
sequence.” 

The opinions of the majority being against tho « 
given for the plaintiff. 

All the three Judges who were against the defen 
tin who was in his favour, betrayed their sense of t) 
it stands. 
characteristically explicit. “1 do most sincerely 1 <:et that Lam obliged, 
as a mere expounder of the law, to come to this ceaclusion; for I do not 
believe that the case of the Jews was at all thousit of by the Legislature 
when they framed these provisions. I think that 1 would be more worthy 
of this country to pre the Jews from these privileges (if they are to be 
excluded at all, as to which I say nothing) by +1 
not merely by the casual operation of a clause intend: apparently in its ob- 
ject and origin to apply to a very different class of te subjects of England. 
I regret also that the consequences are so serious, involving disabilities of 
the most fearful kind, in addition to the penalty sousit to be in this action 
recovered, and in fact making Mr. Salomons for Uie ‘ture almost an outlaw. 
It is to be hoped that some remedy will be provided. for these consequences 
at least, by the Legislature.” 

What these consequences are, was explained hy !!.ron Martin. “ Every 
person neglecting or refusing to take the oath is t+ te. steemed and adjudged 
a Popish recusant convict, and to forfeit and be prooeeded against as such. 
This involved the incapacity to hold any office or uy; 
for his defence, to come within ten miles of I ou, to bring any action at 
law or suit in equity, to travel above five miles in 


tive range, deduced 
#gislature was that 
er might be the con- 


endant, judgment was 


lant, as wellas Baron Mar- 
ijustice of the law as 


n his home unless by 
licence upon pain of forfeiting all his personal proj. viy; and, if required by 
four justices so to do, to abjure and renounce the reala, and in the event of 
not departing within the time limited, or return: without the King’s 


licence, to be guilty of felony, and suffer death as tion.” 

At Newington Sessions, on Wednesday, a uu!» ¢ of small shopkeepers 
who have been cruelly cheating the poor by means! ialse weights or scales, 
met with the usual inadequate penalty of pecunia » ues, ranging from ds. 
to 4/, 


Joseph Swan, a young draper’s shopman, has ben remanded by the Bow 
Street Magistiate, on a charge of robbing the Biiti-l: Museum. ‘Swan re- 
mained in the mineral departwent when the public loft the establishment ; 
he was discovered there soon after, uuda lump cv: Cal lornian gold which had 
cost 46/. was found in his pocket; he had taken iv mm a case by breaking 
the glass. It appeared from inquiries by the Velice, that the prisoner had 
lost several situations by his idle \hubits and general ucgleet. 

Mary Ann Hill, a poorly-dressed needlewomin, was charged before the 
Marlborough Street Magistrate, on Tuesday, with sicaling a jug and two 


Baron Alderson, by no means the |u-t lrotestant of all, was | 


lirect enactment, and | 


yvinent, to keep arms | 





Saturday, 


: , iacinteliiematcientinni 5 SE 
basins from the outside of a china-shop near Leicester Square. She hid the 
articles under her shawl; when detected, she gave them up, and ran away 
Before the Magistrate, she exhibited no particular emotion, but said, “J 
took them in an unguarded moment; I could not have been in my senses at 
the time.” She was committed for trial, and placed ina cell. The gaoler 
Welsh, inquired if he should send and acquaint her friends with her situa. 
tion. The prisoner said she had a husband who was ignorant of what had 
occurred ; he was out of work, and she had no money to pay a messenger to 
send to him. Welsh replied, he would provide a messenger, and pay him 
himself, taking the chance of the husband repaying him. Welsh then left 
the cell, leaving the prisoner quite tranquil. A quarter of an hour after. 
wards, he discovered that the woman had strangled herself, by twisting 
silk neckerchief round her throat, fastening it to a grating in the door, and 
then throwing her weight upon it by assuming a knecling posture. 


“Lynch law” has been exercised at Chelsea. An impression prevailed 
that Sarah Cox had caused the death of her little girl by wilfully putting her 
on the fire; she was known to have been in the habit of ill-treating the child, 
A Coroner’s Jury could not pronounce how the child came to be burned, but 
returned an open verdict. A furious mob pelted the mother at the funeral, 
and interrupted the burial-service; the Police had great difficulty in pro. 
tecting the woman from worse treatment. At night she prepared to decamp 
from the neighbourhood; her goods were placed in a van, and concealed for 
atime in a stable. The mob got information of this, and met the van as it 
was leaving the stable: the contents were utterly destroyed—tables, drawers, 
bedsteads were broken up, beds emptied, glasses smushed. The Police were 
unable to prevent this; for the mob was reckoned at 5000, and the hour was 
midnight. The woman herself, fortunately, did not fall into the hands of the 
rioters, who threatened to kill her. 


Che Provinces. 

The Solicitor-General has continued his clectioneering campaign, and 
has made more speeches, holding fast to all the statements of fact and 
principle already put forth by him. 

Sir Charles Wood has been down at Halifax, uniting the Liberal party 
there and thereabouts. At a meeting of the party, he pointed to Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly’s extraordinary line of profession; und insisted that it 
was most significant: for, said the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it was not necessary to profess a very high degree of Protection to 
Harwich; and if his strong Protectionism there had been distasteful to 
Lord Derby’s Government, they had ample time to warn him before 
he went to the other places in Suffolk: but no sort of hint seems to have 
been given him by them not to commit himself to opinions not their 
own. 





An Anti-Militia movement has been got up in the Provinces, which 
seems to have more life and spontaneity than that in the Metropolis, 
Considerable meetings have been held both in the great manufacturing 
towns and in some of the agricultural centres—as Ipswich, Gloucester, 
Bath, Bridgnorth, Dorking, and Uxbridge. At Manchester, the meeting 
was discouraged by the Mayor ; but it wow/d meet and pass_ resolutions 
against the measure. At Birmingham, a petition against the measure 
has been signed by 13,000 persons, and was still to get many more sig- 
natures. 

Thomas Bros, Esq., M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, has been appointed Recorder of the borough of Abingdon, vice 
I. J. Shepherd, Esq., Queen's counsel, resigned. 

The Newcastle Journal states that most important discoveries of first- 
rate iron-stone have been recently made in the odlite district near Thirsk, 
amongst which are the beds known as the Cleveland and the Northamp- 
ton. ‘There is a great variety of ores, the iron being found in combination 
with the lime and sandstone as well as the clay of the geological forma- 
tion. 

An order has been received in this country for the construction of thirty 
iron steam-boats for the use of the Danube Steam Navigation Company. 
They are to be of large dimensions, and of substantial materials. The 
order has been distributed so as to give cmployment in the districts, 
namely, Liverpocl, the Clyde, and Neweastle, where it is well-known 
that the largest number of steam-boats have been built, and where the 
greatest amount of experienced men have been acquired. Messrs. Thomas 
Vernon and Son, whose building-yard is on the West side of the Bruns- 
wick Dock, have received orders for the construction of ten of these new 
iron steamers, which are to be completed with the greatest possible de- 
spatch. ‘They will be sent out in sections, for the purpose of being put 
together on reaching their destination abroad. ‘They will be large, flat- 
bottomed boats, 176 feet long, 25 feet beam, and 9 feet depth of water, 
and so constructed that they will be able even with a very large cargo to 
navigate in the shallow waters of the Danube. They are being built for 
conveying produce and general merchandise to the Black Sea, from the 
interior cf the country; and, where necessary, will be towed by steam- 
tugs, of which the company have a large flect.—Lérerpool Albion, 


We have received from Mr. Ralph Walters a bill which he has published 
at Gateshead, in reply to Mr. Ilutt on the subjec t of the political charges 
against Mr. Hutt which were publicly made by Mr. Walters, but which the 
latter partly withdrew and partly refused to withdraw on receiving Mr. 
HMutt’s explanations through his friend Captain Weatherley. ‘The kernel 
of Mr. Walters’s statement is contained in this extract— 

* As to my veracity on the subject complained of, Captain Weatherley, the 
appointed friend of Mr. Hutt, will bear testimony that I freely gave him the 
most full satisfaction; and that he communicated the result of his interview 
with me to Mr. Hutt, accompanied by a written statement, attesting the 
same to be all that one gentleman had‘a right to ask of another. This docu- 
ment Mr. Hutt designedly, and in the most disingenuous manner, keeps 
back from his printed statement. . . . . It is well known by all conversant 
in affairs of honour, that when one gentleman places his case in the hands 
of a friend, he must abide by the decision of that triend; and Captain Wea- 
therley assured me he was satistied with the explanation 1 gave to him, and 
which he committed to writing.” 





Mr. Joseph Charlesworth, the senior Magistrate of the Holmfirth bench, 
died on Saturday sennight. Eldon House, where he resided, was surrounde 
by the flood from the Bilberry reservoir, Lut was not swept away; afew 
days after the bursting of that reservoir, Mr. Charlesworth was alarmed by 
the full of some houses near him; the insecure state of Holmstyes reservoir 
kept up the agitation of his mind; and at last his previously declining health 
gave way. 
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At Monmouth Assizes, Abraham Ovans and a woman named Dore were 
convicted of murdering their child; the woman was recommended to mercy 
by the Jury. Persons interested themselves in her behalf, and the result 
sas a respite of the capital sentence till the ease could be further considered. 
Dore ha behaved in prison with great callousness ; when the respite was 
announced to her, she exclaimed with an air of defiance, Ah, I knew they 
would not hang me; they dare not do it!’’ Shortly after this, perhaps 
from a wish to screen her paramour, she stated that she herself drowned the 
child. This assertion agreeing with what the man had said in her absence, 
the Governor of the gaol made an attempt to get him also respited, and 
eame to London to see the Judge who tried the case; but it was decided that 
the law must take its course. Ovans was hanged on Friday last. A brutal 
and ferocious mob, a large portion females, witnessed the ceremony, and 
then adjourned to the public-houses, 

James Pears, the boy who shot another at Outwell Fun, was produced be- 
fore the Downham Magistrates on Monday. It had been expected that an 
elder brother would have been charged as an accessory after the fact; but 
the Police deemed the talk about him as not likely to result in evidence 
sufficiently strong, and they did not arrest him. The evidence before the 
Magistrates resembled that at the inquest. After he had been advised and 
cautioned by the Magistrates, the boy made this statement—“I did shoot 
him, but I couldn’t help it. I held the gun out towards him and it went 
off; and then I buried him, because I was afraid.” He was committed on a 
charge of “killing and slaying”; so that he can be indicted for either 
murder or manslaughter. 

John Mitchell, a joiner of Birmingham, went home from a public-house, 











quarrelled with his wife, and discharged a gun at her head; he then re- | 
turned to his pot-companions, and exclaimed that he had “done it!” He | 


subsequently surrendered himself to the Police. The woman is not expected 
to recover ; she was an intemperate person, 

A boy, ten years old, has drowned himself at Derby, from mortification at 
his mother having discovered that he stole a sixpence. 

The head of a middle-aged woman has been found in the river Irwell, near 
Manchester. . 
printed calico was fastened. The head had been severed from the trunk by a 
sharp instrument ; there was a deep incision over one eye. A surgeon is of 
opinion that the head has not been cut from a corpse under dissection. The 
Police had the river dragged in search of the body, but in vain. 


It was crammed into a reticule-basket, over which a picee of | 


While the Cardiff ship Triton was at anchor at night off the Bill of Port- | 


land, a Dutch vessel, low in the water, ran into her amidships with great 
force. The Dutchman was so shaken that she speedily sank; the master 


and his brother were picked up by «a pilot-boat, but six or seven men pe- | 


rished. The Triton, with some aid, managed to get into Bridport. 


Two Oxford shopmen have perished at Sandford Lock, by the upsetting of | 


a boat: three other men were also immersed, but persons on the spot got 
them out of the water alive. 

The premises occupied by the Forest of Dean Bank at Ross have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The family of Mr. Minett, a partner in the bank, occupied 
the upper part of the house. The fire originated in the basement, at an 
early hour in the morning, and retreat by the stairs was cut eff: fortunately, 


burnt down. When the fire was first discovered by the neighbours, the 
smoke prevented any one from entering the apartment, and presently the 
roof fell in. It is supposed that the children were early suffocated by 
the smoke : their bodies were completely charred. The man who rented the 
room, and two of whose children perished, was absent at work; and the 
mother was in gaol for stealing a blanket from the mother of one of the 
other children. 


A forest on the hill of Lochordie, six miles North of Dunkeld, has been 
ravaged by a fire, which began on the morning of Tuesday week, and by ten 
o'clock at night had swept away more than a mile of forest: the reflection of 
the flames was seen fifty miles off. The inhabitants of the town and neigh- 


| bourhood turned out to endeavour to stop the further spread of the fire. It 


is supposed to have originuted in the burning of some heath. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 

France.—The Imperial projects of the French Usurper have become 
the subject of correspondence and the basis of an expressly proposed 
understanding between the three Great Continental Powers. The Paris 
correspondent of the Zvmes has received the information from Vienna, and 
has given an claborate abstract of the communications between the Go- 
vernments. It appears that they were originated by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg himself, in an express proposal made to the Russian and Prussian 
Cabinet, that Louis Napoleon should be assisted in his endeavours to as- 
sume the purple. Ilis despatch was dated the 29th of January 

“ Prince Schwarzenberg begins by explaining how the Prince Louis Napoleon 
gave, by his act of the 2d of December, new force to authority in France, and 
how he crushed the anarchical spirit that was preparing to extend itself in 
the neighbouring countries. He concludes that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
by his conduet in such serious circumstances, has deserved well not merely 
of France but of all Europe, and that he has rendercd immense services to 
the general inierests of the Conservative system. He therefore expresses his 
contidence that all the Cubinets will form the same judgment as bimeelf. In 
consequence of certain information received some days previous to the date of 
his note, the Prince expresses his conviction that Prince Louis Napoleon is 
decided to assume the title of Emperor and erect an Imperial throne. The 
Austrian Cabinet feels no alarm at the fact: on the contrary, it is of opinion 
that if such a change be accomplished in the political constitution of France, 
the Cabinets of Europe would do well not to raise any obstacle, but, on the 
contrary, to remove all difficuities that may lic in the way.”’ 

The notes in reply to the Prince, on the part of Prussia and Russia, 
are respectively dated the 18th and 29th of February. 

“The two Cabinets commence by saying, that neither at Berlin nor at St. 
Petersburg is there felt any engouement for the person of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but neither is any prejudice entertained against him; that they 





; are not labouring under the influence of party-spirit; and that their only 


ladders were quickly obtained, and all but one person was rescued: a ser- | 


vant-girl perished, 





IRELAND. 

It is said that Sir Arthur Brooke M.P. is shortly to be raised to the 
Peerage. 

The Irish savans have been holding a preliminary gathering at Belfast, 
to arrange for the coming there in September of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Great progress has been made at Cork for a National Exhibition of 
Irish Industry there next summer, to be opened on the 10th of June. 

The Irish Attorney-General has given notice to Mr, Carton, the editor 
of the Dundalk Democrat, that he shall enter a nolle prosequi upon the 
proceedings commenced against Mr. Carton by the Government for sedi- 
tious libel. At the same time, he intimated that the Government hoped 
this leniency would “ not have the effect of emboldening” Mr, Carton 
“in the course of libellous writing hitherto used,” “ but on the contrary, 
that the liberty of the press would be preserved, acting on it with discre- 
tion and propriety for the future.” Mr. Carton replied with graceless 
defiance: he was “ perfectly astounded when he received the unwelcome 
notice of no trial”; he does not accept it as any leniency; and he will 
not change one particle of his policy. 


The Reverend Charles H. Seymour, Provost and Vicar of Tuam, writes to 
Saunders’s News Letter an account of what he declares to have been an at- 
tempt to burn “ heretics’’ in their beds. A house where some of the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Tuam's Protestant labourers lodged, fifteen persons residing 
in it, was discovered by a passer-by soon after midnight to be on fire; he 
roused the inmates, and the flames were extinguished. Mr. Seymour re- 
ports that a lighted turf had been thrust into the thatch, and that the Ro- 
man Catholic landlord of the cottaze had been threatened for receiving Pro- 
testants as lodgers. ‘The Magistrates were to investigate the matter. 


SCOTLAND. 
_ The formal induction of Professor Blackie into the Greek chair in the 
U niversity of Edinburgh took place on Tuesday. 

Professor Ferrier of St. Andrews, Dr. M‘Cosh of Belfast, and Mr. 
M‘Dougall of the Free Church College, are reported to be candidates for 
ns chair of Moral Philosophy, vacant by the resignation of Professor 

n. 





At Inverness, last week, Sarah Frazer and James Frazer her son were tried 
for the murder of William Frazer, the husband of one and father of the other 
Prisoner. He was an innkeeper at Inver, sixty years of age; the woman 
was forty, and the boy seventeen. The deceased died from arsenic. The 
Woman had bought some as a poison for rats. She had observed to acquaint- 
ances, complaining of her husband, that .i.c should be a happy woman if 
she were a widow. The son was oi bi! te.ms with his father: in a box 
"= found letters from him to his mother e».taining these passages— 

I will eeen ne, to hear that he has behaved so ill to you; but I pray to Heaven that 

all his ieienene it in tp Acgpoed to release you from the tyrant, and to repay him for 

. S. wish the world were rid of such a monster, of such a perse- 

cutor of women.” « Many others have wished my father’s death as well as 1; and 

tay have any spirit, you will not be long in your present condition, secing you 
ave every advantage.” 

The Jury convicted the prisoners, but recommended them to mercy. The 
Judge, however, held out no hopes, and pronounced the capital sentence. 


Seven young children have been burnt to death in an upper apartment 
of a cottage in the village of Renton, necr Dumbarton. Two houses were 


care is to keep within a system of perfect neutrality, only attentive to and 
anxious for all that may be required by the legitimate interests of Europe. 
The Cabinets feel no diilieulty in admitting, with the Cabinet of Vienna, that 
the President of the Republic has merited well of France when he restored 
and contirmed order ol tranquillity. So fur they should be always ready 
to second Louis Napoleon Bonaparte in the aceomplishment of the task he 
has undertaken, but on the other hand, they add, it cannot be concealed, 
and it is not concealed—and, indeed, no one can refuse to admit the fact 
—that certain acts of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte indicate that, after 
having possessed himself of the supreme authority in France, he would 


not and he could not remain within the limits assigned to him by 
treaties which are the conditions of the maintenance of his good un- 
derstanding with other Powers. The Cabiuets have observed with 


much attention the line followed by the President personally, and they 


do not doubt that he would wish to follow with reference to his 
foreign policy the same line as his uncle. Even now they are enabled to 
perceive that Louis Napolcon Bonaparte aims at separating the Powers, in 
order to profit, at a later period, by such separation for himself. Under such 
circumstances, the Cabinets of Berlin and St. Petersburg are of opinion, that 
if it be sincercly desired (as they have no doubt it is) to guarantee eflica- 
ciously the stability of the established order of things and the repose of 
Europe, the first thing necessary for Austria, Prussia, and Kussia to do, is to 
come to an understanding on the solution of a certain number of subaltern 
questions which are still pending, and on all those points which may arise 
out of a discussion between them, and which it would be well to avoid. 
That point being attained, it will become easy for the three Powers, 
acting by common concert, to adopt with reference to the President 
of the Republic and to France a clearly defined attitude; and to 
hold, if the necessity should arise, a language sufficiently firm to main- 
tain the President in the position of inactivity and_ isolation required 
by the interests of Europe. The Cabinets do not hesitate to declare 
fraukly what their present disposition is as to the supposed eventuality, and 
in the case of the President wishing to realize the project of assuming the 
Imperial title. They maintain that the accomplishment of that project 
would be a violation of the treaties of 1814 and 1815, inasmuch as those 
treaties have excluded for ever the family of Bonaparte from the Government 
of France. Now, those treaties form the basis of the whole policy of Eu- 
rope; and it isthe duty of the Powers to demand that they shall be re- 
spected by the President of the Republic himself in all their provisions, 
and particularly not to permitany infraction of them as to the point in ques- 
tion, which has reference to him personally. Nevertheless, the Sovereigns 
of Prussia and Russ'a would not perhaps be disposed to refuse to recognize 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as Emperor of the French Republic—if that title 
were conferred on him by a new plébiscite—as had been spoken of ; but they 
should only recognize him as an elective Emperor, aud 4 v/e, with conse- 
quently a status analogous to that of the former Kings of Poland. If the 
two Cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin consented to such a recognition, 


| it was the utmost that it was possible to do; but, most certainly, beyond 





that point they should never go. At the same time, the Cabinets formally 
declare, that they would only recognize the Emperor of the French Republic 
on the condition of his election being the result of the mode already an- 
nounced, (the plébiscite.) They will not admit any other manner of re- 
establishing in sea an Imperial throne, even were it but for life; the 
two Sovereigns being firmly resolved never to accept, in the person of Louis 
Napolcon Bonaparte, any other than a oo nmpes elective chief of the Re- 
yublie, and to oppose by all the means in their eee! the pretension of esta- 
lishing the actual President of the French Republic as Emperor in the 
sense of an hereditary transmitter or founder of a Napoleonian dynasty. 
They add, that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte not being the issue of a sovereign 
or reigning family, cannot become a real sovereign, or assimilate himself to 
reigning houses.” 

The Imperial objects of the Usurpation are pushed in France itself by 
every means, The Bulletin de Paris strives to enlist the nationality of 
Frenchmen in behalf of the Empire ‘by proclaiming that the European 
Powers are putting their foreign veto on it, 

Attention has been for some time turned forward to the “grand cere- 
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mony” of distributing cagles to the army, which is to be enacted on the 
10th of May. The Moniteur de? Armée expressly announced that the 
entire army would on that day “give to the head of the state a fresh as- 
surance of its devoted concurrence towards all the great measures which 
are about to lift society upon a solid and durable base.” Everybody was 
certain that the army was intended to “pronounce” the Empire on that 





ay. 

On Thursday the Jfonitew contained this “communicated” article on 
the subject— 

“Many imagine the Empire is to be proclaimed at a féte. Such are 
strangely mistaken iu attributing to the Government the desire of a pretext 
to change the established order of things. Such a change, if rendered ne- | 
eessary, could only be accomplished on the initiative of the constituted | 
oe rs with the assent of the whole people. The sixty thousand soldiers to 
»¢ assembled in the Champs de Mars on May 10 would vainly salute the 
President as Emperor ; the Empire would not be brought one hour nearer.” 

It is believed that this denial is only meant to point out to the Senate 
and the Legislative Corps, and the Council of State, their duty of “ the 
initiative.” 

No English newspapers were delivered in Paris on Sunday. M. Mau- 
pas ordered all the journals received from abroad to be sent to the Minis- 
try of Police. The reason was, that the Belgian and English journals 
contained real news, and were beginning to be read at the expense of | 
French ones. 

Marshal Gérard died in Paris on Saturday afternoon. He received his 
baton from Louis Philippe in 1830; but was made a Count of the Empire 
by Napoleon as carly as 1813. 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
ENGLAND. 

AnunpDEL. Mr. Strutt having betaken himself to Nottingham, Lord E. 
Howard comes forward to fill his place, at the general election. 

Asisurtron. It is now said that there is “*no chance of an opponent to 
Mr. Moffat ’? the Liberal Member for Dartmouth, “ who will replace Colonel 
Mathieson here.” 

Ay.esnsury. Mr. Quintin retires; and Captain Temple West, of the 
Grenadier Guards, son of Admiral Sir John West, K.C.B., is a candidate to 
succeed him. Captain West is a relative of the Duke of Buckingham, and | 
is grandson to a gentleman who formerly represented the borough of Bucking- 
ham in Parliament. 

Bever.tey. Mr. Sergeant Channell comes forward as a Protectionist. 

Brecon. Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., Protectionist, intends opposing Mr. 
Llovd Vaughan Watkins, the present I'ree-trade Member for the borough. 
For the county, it is currently rumoured that Mr. Wood, son of Colonel 
Wood, late M.P. for Middlesex, will contest the county on Free-trade 
— in opposition to the present Protectionist Member, Mr, Joseph 
buuicy. 

Canrersury. Sir William Somerville will stand along with the present 
Member, Colonel Romilly. 

Daxrmourn. Mr. Moffat going to Ashburton, Sir Thomas Herbert, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, has appeared. But a meeting has resolved to 
invite Mr. Lindsay, who lately contested Newport. 

Devizes. Colonel Estcourt retires at the end of this session. 

Dunuam. Lord Adolphus Vane has offered himself as a general supporter 
of Lord Derby, but as prepared to oppose strenuously any reimposition of a 
corn-duty. 

Sracman. Sergeant Wilkins has offered himself, in a well-written ad- 
dress, avowing himself for the points of Mr. Hume’s Charter. 

Gurenwicu. Mr. Peter Rolt, the great contractor, has issued his ad- 
cress: he supports Lord Derby, but opposes reimposition of a corn-duty, 

Hfonsuam. Lord E. Howard has announced that he shall retire. 

HvuppersrieLp. Mr. Stansticld has announced that he shall stand again. 
Mr. W. Willans, a Dissenting manufacturer in the borough, has, in com- 
pliance with a requisition which is said to be signed by nearly one-half the 
constituency, consented to be put in nomination. 

Luxps. The requisition to Mr. M. 'T. Baines M.P. and Sir George Good- 
manu las now been signed by so many electors that their return is beyond 
doubt ; but Mi. Beckett, the Free-trade Conservative Member, is loth to | 
quit. 

, we KEARD. Mr. John Elliot, the London brewer, opposes Mr. Crowder, as 
a Derbyite. 

Matpon. Mr. Quintin Dick, Member for Aylesbury, recurs as a candi- 
date to Maldon, for which he sat twenty years before 1847. 

Rapnorsuire Bureus. Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis is to be opposed : 
the first contest here since 1780. 

Sovurnampton. Sir James Mackenzie, Bart., is announced as a second 
Conservative candidate, in conjunction with Mr. Baillie Cochrane. 

Tavistock. Mr. Trelawny has resigned his seat, and been down to Tavis- 
tock to see whether they will reélect him. 

Tyxemoutu. Mr. Hugh Taylor, of the London Coal Exchange, is can- 
Vussing the town as a Protectionist. 

York. Mr. Pashley and Mr. Henry Vincent have resolved to abide by the | 
result of steps to be taken to ascertain the general desire of the Liberal 
aoe Mr. Pashley is said to have the better chance of uniting all the 

wruis. 











Scor.anp. 

Epinpureu City. The joint Committee has not yet met to nominate a 
candidate to succeed Sir W. Gibson Craig; and it is thought that the con- 
dition imposed by the public meeting of last week, that a candidate must be 
looked out for who not only opposes the Maynooth grant but ‘‘all religious 
endowments whatever,” will make it impossible for the Committee to act at 
all. In that case cach branch of the Liberals will be thrown on its own re- 
sources, and ‘it is difficult to say what may be the result.” 

Pexrusuire. Mr. Home Drummond announces his intended retirement ; 
Mr. Stirling, of Keir, has come forward to be his successor. He laments agri- 
cultural distress, but would not again stir the question of acorn-duty ; and he 
would support Government in repealing the Maynooth grant, if they find 
they can do that without breach of public faith. 

IRELAND. 

Down County. Lord Castlereagh has again declined to be reélected, in 
an address kindly but strongly putting to the electors the sacrifices and heart- 
burnings they would have to go through if they again chose him in spite of 
his fumily. But the Northern Whig urges the constituency to persevere in 
its duty, and elect Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Sharman Crawford; as his 
Lordship will at least take his return as a vote of confidence in himself. 

Deunpatk. Mr. George Bowyer has published his address, He comes for- 
ward as ‘one of the principal writers against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill”’ ; 
and “ventures to hope that his acquaintance both with the English law, 
and with the usages and customs of the Catholic Church, will be thought a 
qualitication for the defence of that Church against the encroachments of Mi- 
nisters and political leaders.”’ 

Gauway County. Mr. W. H. Gregory has abandoned his intention to 
contest the county. 
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Kerry County. The Zralee Chronicle says that, Mr. Morgan John 
O'Connell has been corresponding with certain influential gentlemen, ]g 
and clerical, and will not stand again. Mr. Cronin Coltsmann is unin 
ay pitched upon by the Roman Catholic gentry and clergy to succeed 

im. 

Youcuat. It is stated now that Mr. Butt has definitively resigned his pre- 
tensions to represent the borough. 


Miscellauraus. 

The Commission of Inquiry into the University of Oxford has at length 
approached the termination of its labours, and we understand that the 
completed report may be laid before her Majesty within the space of a 
few weeks.—Glole. 

In the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, it was stated, that a writ of 
error is to be prosecuted for the purpose of obtaining the decision of the 
highest judicial tribunal in the kingdom upon the important question 
decided by the Court of Exchequer against Alderman Salomons on Mon. 
day. 


Gencral Rosas and his daughter arrived at Queenstown in Ireland at 
the end of last week, in her Majesty’s steam-ship Conflict. 

An interest awakened by the publication of the Admiralty correspond. 
ence concerning the ships seen on the ice near Newfoundland, last spring, 
by the crew of the ship Renovation, is maintained by the publication of 
further official documents. Captain Ommanney has been to Limerick, 
and personally examined Mr. Robert Simpson, the late mate of the Reno- 
vation. No new facts are brought out, but the former statement is 
made more exact; and the official report of Captain Ommanney shows 
that he believes the statements of Simpson, and is énelined to think the 
ships seen may have been those of the lost expedition. 





POSTSCRIPT. — sarensar. 


The interest of the debate on the second reading of the Militia Bill in 
the House of Commons last night, was not of that particular character 
which was expected: the debate was not very political, either in its 
complexion or in its result; and the points to which the reader most 
recurs were chiefly of a national, and yet, if one may so say, of a 
technical character,—namely, those which bore on the actual neces- 
sity for the measure, having refcrence to the existing means of defence, 
and those which showed the especial objections or advantages of the par- 
ticular scheme as compared with any other Militia scheme, or with an ex- 
tension of the Army instead of it. 

The ex-Premier, and some of his supporters, opposed the second read- 
ing. The attack was led by Sir De Lacy Evans; who at once moved 
as an amendment that the bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

If they were to have any bill at all, he preferred that of the late Govern- 
ment; but he thought the most practicable, most effective, and most econo- 
mical means for placing our military armament at home on a satisfactory 
footing for defence, would be to concentrate at home the troops which were 
now worse than uselessly spread over our Colonies. Upon a careful con- 
sideration of the whole subject, he had come to this estimate, that 
we had 1000 men too many at Corfu, where a total of 2000 should 
suffice; at St. Helena, 400 too many; in Australia, 1500 too many; 
in our North American Colonies, 6000 too many; in the West Indies, 
4000 too many; in Ceylon, 500 too many; or upon the whole, in- 
cluding 1600 from the Cape, a force of 15,000 men who are now usclessly 
engaged in the Colonies, weakening our defences at home, and involving a 
much larger expenditure in their cost than would be necessary athome. LHe 
had no doubt that by the removal home of these troops, a saving of from 
200,000/. to 300,000/. per annum might be effected in the estimates for the 
maintenance of these troops. 

Mr. Ricu seconded the amendment, in a speech addressed to the refu- 
tation of the assertion made by Mr. Walpole at a former stage of the dis- 
cussion—that in the event of an enemy’s landing we could not bring more 
than 25,000 men to bear against him. 

Premising his opinion that the Yeomanry force is good in principle, what- 
ever derision may have been ineurred by the Yeomanry itself, and that its 
principle might be advantageously extended so as to be made available for the 
defence of towns as well as of the rural districts, he went on to suggest in detail 
the existing means of extemporizing a great defensive force. We have a Consta- 
bulary force of 14,000 men in Ireland ; 15,000 Policemen in this country might 
be armed and trained to the use of arms; we have 10,000 men in the Dock- 
yard Battalions, and 13,000 of the old Pensioners, who, though useless for 
tield operations, might be stationed in defence of towns and forts. From 
these sources we have a force of 50,000 men ; three-fourths young, able, and 
active. In addition, we would have an auxiliary foree, either according te 


| the peat Yeomanry system, or under the Volunteer system lately pro- 


posed; and he thought we might calculate altogether upon an armed force 
of 200,000 men. The expense of the force of Pensioners, according to esti- 
mates he had made, would not exceed 60,0007. a year, and tle cost of en- 
rolling and training the Constabulary and Rural Police would be about 
30,0007. The expense of the Volunteers or organized local corps would of 
course depend upon their numbers. 

Mr. Freverick Pert admitted the propriety of taking measures to 
complete the defences of the country ; but he objected to the particular 


| plan propounded by the Ministers, that the force it would provide would 


be costly out of all proportion to the quality of the service obtained ; that 
the devices for obtaining the men would fail so far as they were volun- 
tary, and would be intolerably oppressive as soon as the ballot was re- 
sorted to; and that after all the force was of a most objectionable nature. 

He had heard much of the constitutional character of the Militia force, 
but he did not believe that any trace of its constitutional character was to 
found in the bill before the House. The Crown had the power of issuing 
commissions of array; it had the power of making use of the Militia for the 
purpose of quelling riots and suppressing insurrections; but, for the first 
time, they were now depriving the Crown of making use of this force for 
those purposes, and were saying that a militia force could only be embodied 
in case of actual invasion, or of imminent danger of invasion. He sub- 
scribed to the wise remark of Lord Hardwicke, made at the end of the reign 
of George the Second, against the Militia Bill then brought forward—“ 
never was more convinced of any proposition in my life than of this, that a 
nation of merchants, of eatin cena of artisans, and countrymen, de- 
fended by an army, is vastly preferable to a nation of citizen-soldiers.”” 

Sir Rosert Peer dissented from and contested the particular expe- 
diency and practical necessity of the measure before the House. : 

In the course of a long and somewhat discursive speech, he gave his opit- 
ion that the means of foreign invasion could not be prepared in any foreign 
country without detection by the vigilance of our Siplemnatio agents, In 
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ee 
one of his digressions, he avowed great political sympathy as well as per- 
gonal regard for Lord Palmerston; in another, of considerable length and 
elaboration, the successive phrases of which evoked “ great cheering "and 
‘great counter-cheering” alternately from the Ministerial and Opposition 
.- declared himself ‘‘a Liberal Conservative Free-trader,” “ pre- 
his support to Lord Derby,” and strongly impressed with the 
that Lord Derby will ** mould his political character accord- 
neies of the times and the temperate expression of public 


benches, he 
pared to give h 
hope and belief, 
ing to the exige 
opinion.” 

“Lord Joun Russext said, it was because he felt that the country re- 
quires further defences—because he felt that its defences ought to be bet- 
ter organized than they now are —that he could not consent to the second 
reading of this bill; for he believed that it would prove at the end of a 
year or two an utter delusion as a measure of defence. 

[le would state what he conceived our real danger to be. He did not ap- 

rehend a sudden invasion ; but we had near us a powerful neighbour, with 

whom we had many times gone to war, for various reasons which he reca- 





pitulated. He could not think the world so changed that we might not, ne- 
otiations having been exhausted, be driven once more to war. Should this 
goti 


take place, we could not calculate on the time we had on former occasions 
been ullowed for preparation—the improvements in the arts of war would pre- 
vent that. It was therefore not enough merely to recur to what we had done 
on former oceasions. Then, as regarded the necessary remedies. It is true 
that 150,000 men could not be suddenly landed, but several smaller bodies 
might, and 24,000 infantry and 17,000 cavalry are not an adequate force 
with which to repel them. He asked the Government why, if their mea- 
sure were of the same character as his own had been, they had opposed his; 
and why, if its rinciple were different, they complained of opposition from 
his side of the House? Defending the late bill, both as to principle and de- 
tail, he adverted to the opposition he had given to Lord Palmerston’s propo- 
sition, and proceeded to strictures on the present measure. ‘‘ What I say is, 
either forma foree that you can depend upon from their high spirit and great 
Jove of country, oron whose enthusiasm and moral energy you can rely ; or else 
form soldiers by dint of discipline, not caring from what source you get them. 
But in the present case you have neither the one advantage nor the other.” 
“ One part of the bill is inefficient, the other part oppressive. ‘The provisions for 
the ballot he deseribed by the latter epithet, and characterized them as such 
as ought not to be used except in the greatest emergency, and would be re- 
sisted by the country. For these reasons, he considered that the bill ought 
to be opposed, and the rather that its principal provisions were founded on 
the old militia system, which his Government had, on consideration, delibe- 
rately rejected. But it was not for the Government to say that, if this bill 
were refused, the House did not care for the defenees of the country. It 
was their duty to devise another plan, or to resign; though this latter 
course he knew Lord Derby did not mean to tike, for the Ministers were 
like the pheasants, and were not to be brought down before the Ist of 
October. For himself, he should not advise a large increase to the standing 
army, but thought much might be done by a proper organization of the Pen- 
sioners, and by an embodied Militia 10,000 or 12,000 strong, properly disci- 
plined; and though he was not for weakening our military Colonial force, we 
might withdraw our soldiers from colouies which are not military : 6000 or 
7009 men might thus be gained. By all these means, duly worked out, we 
should have, with our present army, an effeetive force of 100,000 men. He 
also recommended a better arrangement of our military dépéts. Being very 
anxious for the defence of the country, he much regretted that Government 
had brought in such a bill. He had intended to assent to the second read- 
inz, in order to amend it in Committee ; but on consideration this had ap- 
peared impracticable, and he should therefore support the amendment. 

Lord Patmerston said as he rose, he had hoped such a measure as this, 
one essential for the best interests of the country, and one the principle 
of which was admitted by all partics, would have been discussed solely 
with a view to the defence and security of the realm, and that no party 
fecling would have mixed itself up with the proceedings of the present 
night. 

He had witnessed the course of Lord John Russell and the other opponents 
of the measure with surprise and pain. 
Parliamentary skill, but two members of the late Government had opposed 
the measure with arguments which would equally have held good against 
the former bill, which they would doubtless have supported. For the first 
time they had heard from Lord John that a militia was not the proper force 
for the defence of the country, and had also heard a series of new proposals 
for that purpose. Entering into the invasion question, Lord Palmerston 
said that the improvements of science entirely prevented our arguing upon 
any old data, and a night might bring over an army from Cher- 
bourg, and various points might be assailed at once. ‘“ But it is said 
we should know beforehand if any preparations were made. I say 
you might not know; because, by the internal arrangements of rail- 
ways, the distribution of troops are such that 50,000 or 60,000 men 








Lord John had done it with practised | 


might be collected at Cherbourg before you knew anything of the matter ; | 


and those who have scen what those immense works are must be per- 
feetly aware that any number of men could walk from the quay into 
their vessels as easily as they could walk into their barrack-yard. A 
night would bring them over; and all our naval preparations, be they 
what they might, could not be relied on to prevent the arrival of such 
an expedition as no batteries or gun-boats we might have on our shores 
could be relied on to prevent the landing of the expedition when it had 
arrived. The history of all times and of all nations, and the history of our 
own nation in especial, proved that a large foree, when it is determined to 
land, will land against all opposition whatever. Besides, ean you reckon 
that the invading force shall be one, and directed against one point only ? 
There are many points against which an expedition may concurrently sail : 
me portion of the force might land in Ireland; another on a distant part 
of our own island; while a third, designed for the Metropolis, might 
land on the coast over against the Metropolis. Our limited garrisons 
would be in such a case divided and distracted: if we heard of an 
expedition landing in Ireland, everybody would say, ‘Send all thy 
forces to Ireland!’ and then an expedition landing on the Southern coast 
would not find a force adequate to resist it. I therefore say that the present 
amount of the standing army, adding the Pensioners, is not sufficient to mect 
an emergency of that kind. As to the Marines, on whom some gentlemen 
count, they would be required to go on board ship, and cannot therefore be 
reckoned on as part of the home garrison.” 

Ile wasopposed to any large addition to our standing army: we might have 
$0,000 militia for what 8000 troops would cost. He was of opinion that this is 
a good measure: the difference between it and the measure the late Govern- 





The other speakers were Mr. Newprcats, Colonel Cuarrerroy, Mr. 
Pum Howanp, and Sir Joun Paxrxcron, in support of the bill; Mr. 
Hopes against it. On the motion of Mr. Morrart, the debate was ad- 
journed till Monday. 


Resolutions of confidence in Lord Derby have been recently passed 
by the Bromley, Cranbrook, Edenbridge, and Gravesend branches of the 
West Kent Protection Soci ty, and copit s thereof have been forwarded to 
his Lordship. —Morning Ilerald, 

The Earl of Mansfield is appoint 1 to be her Majesty's High Ci m- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

The Portsmouth Times states that the Queen will pay a visit to Bristol, 
Waterford, Dublin, and Holyhead, this summer, on her way by i to 
Scotland. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have authorized their names to be put at 
the head of a subscription-list for the sufferers by the loss of the Birken- 








head ; and the members of the Cabinet have also subscribed, 
News reached Dublin yesterday, that Thomas Francis Meagher, the 
Trish political convict, had escaped from Van Diemen’s Land. The in- 


} 


telligence came to his friends, from a private souree. 


Joanna Wagner is in Chancery! Application was made to Vice-Chancellor 





Sir James Parker, yesterday, for an injunction to restrain Joanna \ ier 
from singing at the Royal Italian Operahouse in Covent Garden, my 
other theatre, without the consent of Benjamin Lumley; to restrain Albert 
Wagner, her father, from permitting her to « », amd Frederick Gye from 
accepting of her service In 1590, Mr. Lumley opened negotiat with 
Mademoiselle Wagner, throuch a mutual friend, Dr. Bacher, a gentleman 




















of eminence in the musical November 1851, an agreement 

was concluded for the lady ty’s Theatre. The agree- 
ment ran as follows 

*“* The undersigned Mr. Benjamin Luniley, possessor of Her Majesty's 7 itre in 

London, and the Italian Opera at Paris, of the one part, and Mademoiselle Joanna Wage 

ne ecantatrice, of the Court of his Majesty the King of Prussia, with the consent of 

her father, M. A. Wag ili wl in, of the other part, have neerts ne 

t Mademoisell nna Warn hers! ing 

heatre Mr. J yi Ij - I tod ith 

th men t ! i thove to 

1, Komeo i ! i’) t Va- 

1, An Don. ) le D 6, 

‘ we 1} . 

a. 3 t . t on t! she 

it ! y ire in tl t ope mer ’ id 

parts | lu to M e Wagner, ther 

cantatrice shall not p to sing them i i thre vwuths of | re- 

ment. If Mr. Lum to be prevented by any i tever fr ne 

these operas, he is he vert ess, t iwM ' 1 \ lary 

stipulated lower down for the numb ft I» the 

ease Where Mademoiselle Wa hall be prevented reason of ill fi ing 

in the course of a mont ften as itl i i 1, Mr. I vis bo to pay 

the salary only for th t 1 » M ‘ ’ If te 














sing twi 2 week durin it ver, if ’ 
hindered from singing twi \ ave Che t in 

a later period the ow Waener, ful i 
wishes of the direction, the three 

this last wiil give to % i for each repre ion 
extra. 7 . Lumley et y r a salary of er- 
ling pe onth, and payr er that will ive 
190/. sterling each week. ett of har Made- 
moiselle Wagne it Ber t um of 34 sum 
which will be deducted from her eng retaining 1OO/, « iu th. 9. 
In all cases, except that when a veritic vss would e upon he 1 
Mademoiselle Wagner shall not ari in Londen in « t days aft t 
dates her engagement, Mr. Lumley will have the yht tor ard the ‘ 

as a rupture of the contract vl will be able to demand an indemni 


the case Where Mr. Lumley shall cede his enter 
transfer this contract to his successor, and in that cas 
the same obligations and the same rights towards the last as towards Mr. 

* Joanna Waa > 

** Berlin, the 9th November 1851. Arpert Wacnen.’ 

In the same month, Mr. Lumley met Dr. Bacher in Paris; and objected, 
that the eement did not include the usual and necessary clause restricting 
Mademoiselle Wagner from performit England without Mr. Lumley’s 
consent : whereupon, Dr. Bacher, acting, Mr. Lumley’s bill, as the agent 
of Mr. Wagner and his daughter, added the following clause, in French— 


pri eto ar 
















“ Mademviseile Wagner cugages herself not touse her talents at any other theatre, 
nor in any concert or reunion, public or private, without the written a ization of 
Dr. Joseru Bacurn, for Mademoiselle Joanna Wagner, and authorized 


Mr. Lumley 


by her. 

“That Mademoiselle Wagner aequiesced in this clause, was shown by a letter 
which she wrote in German to Dr, Bacher, on the 27th November. The ac- 
quiescence of the father was shown in the subjoined letter by him to Dr. 
Bacher. 

* Dear Friend—You would wait long fora letter from Joanna, I myself do not 
know whether you, wandering Jew, are now in Vienna; however, 1 write at ali ¢ 
to inform you that we have sent the necessary letter to Mr, Luniley, and requested 
him, pro forma, to defer once more the fulfilment of the contract for a fortnight 
longer, which has been already settled between us. He (Mr. Lumley) answered very 
politely, and agreed to it; however, he would have wished her to be present for a 
longer time at the rehearsals of ‘ The Prophete,” but it verywhere 


vents 








is impossible, as 












this time Joanna has much work to do before her journey; and it is merely a short 
| time ago that she began 5 ying her Italian parts, and she requires a fort- 
night’s rest before undertaking in London another work which will require all her 
energy. I should otherwise bring her check mate, to London, but that would not 
do. We shall try to be there at the appointed moment; and from Hamburg, 
where she will remain at her sister's during Passion-week, she will px rbably 
leave on ter Monday. Joanna remains for her débat in * The Prophéte,’ 
being su a quiet, « xtreme, and sure suecess. They prefer ‘ Romeo,’ because 
they sav she alone makes Romeo. she succeed the people will go to the 
*Prophete’ for her sa alone; but they would not » for the whole of Lumley’s 
“3 hi ich better at Gye’s; there i g for both, bat * Tab’ 


| 
| 
| 
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ment made a vital question is, that in the latter compulsory service was the | 


rule and voluntary service the exception, while in the new bill the reverse 
was the case. Humorously depicting the “discriminating ballot” of the 


late bill, which was to bring in none but good and virtuous men, he de- 

clarcd he had a better opinion of the people of England than those who had 

expressed such fears as to the characters the new ballot would bring in. 

He mizht be deceived by the simplicity of his nature—(Shouts of lauzhter.) 

aa he believed that‘a very excellent force would be summoned by this 
easure. 





s, is, that we have 
sed by you on 
ially as we are 





however, in which ever 
! sa verv bad grin as regards money matters ; 
us Which prohibits us from singing at concerts, it is a re il lors, es ) 
ipartments nor carriage free, which have been granted to others. 
ney. Iam curious to hear how 
e very man for it. Farewell! 









to have neither 
England is only to be valued for the sake of her m« 
your spe culation is terminating. You appear to be 4 
iet us hearfrom you. Receive our best compliments, and if you wish to hear from us 
Joanna will tell you. A thousand m yours truly, A. Waenr 

On the 6th of February, Mademoiselle Wagner wrote as follows to Mr. 
Lumley. 

“ Mr. Benjamin Lumley, Director of the 
As a true Christian | acknowk 










omplit 


Italian Opera, Paris. 

re all my sins, and it is not one of the least 
not to have replied to your amiable letter. I was daily on the point of doing it, buta 
thousand different things prevented me, and I became more guilty day by day 
not the intention to excuse myself, but I expect in you a judge full of indulgence and 
charity. At present I express to you great thanks for your amiable intentions on my 
account, and I hope that all our wishes will be accomplished, at the same time yours 
Besides that, I have at this moment got a little thing to ask you, dl 
and that you 








“Sj 








as mine. 
have the confidence in your indulgence that you will reply to me seor 
will not take your revenge in keeping silent. More than eight weeks I wrote to 
Mr. Bacher; he has written to me, and during his presence in Berlin sured me in 
per-on that all would be arranged according to my desire ; nevertheless, I made the 
contract with you, Sir, and that is why I ask you once more if you consent that I 
put off the beginning of my contract for London for fifteen days, so that it will 




















580 


begin the 16th of April instead of the Ist; it would expire, then, the 15th of the 
month of July instead of the 1st of that month, considering that I am still too 
occupied the next two months by the labours at Berlin, and by the preparations 
for my Italian débats at London, besides that I shall have absolute need of some 
days of repose for my health before my departure for London. On the other hand, I 
am of opinion that it will be very agreeable to you to have fifteen days more for the 
preparation of the opera of the ‘ Prophéte,’ quite new at your house. For me, I hold 
absolutely to débdt there a Fides; the second part will be afterwards Romeo. It is 
agreed, is it not? Will you have the goodness to answer me definitively to these 
demands, and you will be very agreeable to do it as soon as possible. M.de Bulson, 
intendant of the Royal Opera here, presses me to give him again some more repre- 
sentations, with reference to a revived opera, for which occasion I must arrange my 
time toa minute. Mr. Bacher has told me certainly ‘ Yes’; nevertheless, I find 
myself obliged to ask once more yourself. 

** Will you receive my respects, and my very distinguished consideration. 

* JoANNA WAGNER. 
“* Cantatrice of the Court of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

** Berlin, 6th February. 

“I should arrive then at London about the 15th or 16th of the month of April.” 

On the 9th of March, Mr. Wagner wrote to Mr. Lumley, asking for fifteen 
days’ extension of time; as the Court and the Theatre at Berlin wished to 
profit as much as possible by his daughter’s stay, and she would require 
time for repose and for learning the Italian words of the Propiete. In re- 
ply, on the 11th of March, Mr. Lumley assented, and stated that he had 
paid the 300/. to Dr. Bacher. 

On the 10th instant, however, while at Paris, Mr. Lumley received from 
Hamburg a protest, dated on the 6th instant, under seal of a notary-pub- 
lic, repudiating the agreement, on the ground that the 300/. had not been 

aid. Mr. Lumley at once went to Hamburg, and, through a notary-pub- 
ie, tendered the 300/. in two Bank-of-England notes, to Mr. and Made- 
moiselle Wagner; but they declined to accept the money, or to fulfil the 
agreement. The loss consequent on the disappointment Mr. Lumley esti- 
mated at 30,0007. He had been informed that Mr. Gye had offered to pay 
Mademoiselle Wagner 2000/. for two months’ services. 

The defence to the application before the Court was, that the payment of 
the money had not been made in due form ; and that the additional clause 
was made without the consent of Mr. Wagner or his daughter. Pecuniary 
compensation for Mr. Lumley was hinted at ; and counsel complained that 
the motion had been so timed as to give no opportunity of meeting it. 

The Vice-Chancellor asked if counsel ool undertake that Mademoiselle 
Wagner should not act next night (this night) unless she were released from 
the injunction ? Mr. Malins could not undertake for a first appearance ; he 
would for the second. 

tegarding the contract as undoubted, and the money as having been paid, 
the Vice-Chancellor granted the injunction; with liberty for the defendants 
to move its dissolution this day. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnuanor, Farpay APrreRNoon. 

The English Funds during the early part of the week exhibited a strong 
tendency to reaction, which continued tor several days; caused by rather 
considerable sales on the part of the public. This has generally been the 
ease when Consols have reached par, particularly when they have not attain- 
ed that altitude for some years; as it offers a tempting price to realize for 
joint-stock companies, and other parties who have purchased at much lower 
rates. The consequence has been a decline of § per cent. The Funds, which per- 
sented a dull appearance at the close of last week from the above cause, 
opened on Monday without alteration ; when, in consequence of a supply of 
Stock, they declined 4 on that and the following day. On Wednesday a pre- 
ponderance of sales caused a further decline of } ; but a rally to the same 
extent occurred before the termination of business, owing to an impression 
that the reduction in the Bank rate of discount, from 2} to 2 per cent, so 
long anticipated, and at length realized on Thursday, would possibly take 
place. Yesterday the Market opened a shade lower; but an improvement 
of 3 subsequently occurred when the result of the Bank meeting became 
known. Today the Market opened 4 higher; which was maintained up to 
the close. The last quotations were 993 to 99}. Bank Stock has risen 1 per 
cent this week. 

The Foreign Market has been influenced by the position of Consols, and 
also from sales in connexion with the recent advance. There was no ma- 
terial alteration in their value on Monday ; but on Tuesday and Wednesday 
business was generally transacted at a decline; and yesterday, after the 
favourable reaction in the English Funds, there was a very tritling response. 











A decrease in value has taken place in the following Stocks, compared with 
last week—Brazilian, Peruvian, and Buenos Ayres, 1 per cent; Vortuguese, 
utch 


Russian, Spanish Three per Cents, Sardinian, and Mexican, } ; 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, and Equador, }. The fall in the latter stock was 
owing to the anticipation of a fresh revolution, in consequence of the Flores’ 
expedition to Guayaquil. Beyond the facts above stated, both the English 
und Foreign Markets have been free from exciting causes as far as news 
is concerned. 

In the Share Market, Railway lines have been subject to several varia- 
tions; but upon the whole, are ultimately about the value of last week. 
On Monday there was a slight improvement, which was not maintained. 
On Tuesday, a fall of 5s. to 1/, occurred in the leading Shares; succeeded by 
farther depression on Wednesday, which they recovered at the end of the 
day. On Thursday there was a dull market, until the Bank reduction in 
the rate of discount was known ;_ when a rally of 1/. occurred in the princi- 
pal lines, and their value has been increased today by an improvement of 
from ds. to 1/. Foreign Shares have also fluctuated in price during the 
week. Orleans and Bordeaux are 5s., Central of France 10s., and Paris and 
Rouen 145s. better; Rouen and Havre 5s., Northern of France 7s, 6d., Paris 
and Strasburg 12s. 6¢., and Paris and Lyons 14s. lower. 

Yesterday, the Committee upon the South-eastern and the Reading, 
Guildford, and Reigate Railways, passed the preamble of this bill for the 
amalgamation or merging of the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway 
with the South-eastern. The Committee on the East Anglian Railway yes- 
terday passed the preamble of this bill for new lines and deviations at Hun- 
tingdon, St. Ives, Wisbeach, Lynn, and East Dereham, with powers to use 
certain lines and works of the Eastern Counties and Norfolk Railways. 

Sarurpay Twe.ve v'CLock. 

In the English Stock Market the Government Sccurities continue at the 
——— of yesterday, with nothing doing; Consols for Money 993 3, for 

ccount 99}. There is no change in Foreign Stocks; the prices are nominal, 
In the Share Market, Railway lines are steady. Great Western have been 
done at 92}, and York and North Midland at 26}. 
Sarurpay Two o’CLock. 

In the English Market the only alteration is in Consols for the Account, 
which are now quoted at 993 3. In Foreign Stocks there has been nothing 
doing all day, and there is no alteration in the quotations. 

In Shares, less business has been transacted today in Railway lines, and 
the prices are a shade lower—Bristol and Exeter, pen Caledonian, 203; 
Eastern Counties, 9§; East Lancashire, 17$; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 333 ; 
Great Northern, 20} ; Great Western, 92}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 738: 
London and North-western, 125§; London and South-western, 923; Mi 
land, 65%; South-eastern, 22}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 19; York 
and North Midland, 25]; Boulogne and Amiens, 13}; Namur and Liege, 
63; Paris aud Rouen, 31}; Rouen and Havre, 11{; Tours and Nantes, 113. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 


Dutch 25 per Cents......... 61 


3 per Cent Consols ......... 998 | 19 
Dito for Account ......... - ® } Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 93{ 4 
83 per Cent Reduced ........ 98, | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 ,., 34; # 
3} per Cents .........eee00e 1003 Peruvian 6 per Cents ......, 104 6 
Long Annuities............ 63 13-16 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842.. 38 9 
Bank Bink ....cccccocsccese 219} 204 | Ditto 5 per Cents 1824 ...... 98 100 
Exchequer Bills............ 717 | Russian 5 per Cents ........ 114 16 
A TRE con scascccsceces 265 8 | Ditto 4} perCents.......... 035 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 98 100 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, —_ 
— 44 per Cents ....... 96 98 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...,., 47,8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 Ditto Deferred 3 pe Cents 1851 21 ? 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 103 5 Sardinian Bons ...,., coceese OF 8 
Ditto 3 per Cents ....... o-. 7880 | 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of April 1852. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued ...e-esceceseeees £33,080,270 Government Debt........... ++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ... coe 2984 ‘900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ‘i 19,046,895 
Silver Bullion, ........cceseee 33,375 
—_—— —__. 
£33,080,270 £33 080,271 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (in- 











x cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,395,77 
Public Deposits” 2 Other Securities + 11,086,331 
Other Deposits ... 13,906,918 Notes ........ 11,024,320 
Seven Day and oth ,166,3 Gold and Silver 80,002 








£35,986,432 £35,986 432 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


Cheatres and RAusir. 

Amid the heavy deposit of not very brilliant Easter pieces, which now 
overspreads the theatrical world, we may glance with pleasure at Mr. 
Mitchell’s establishment ; where Mademoiselle de la Seigli¢tre has proved 
one of the most successful productions, and where a neat little “ pro- 
verbe,” showing that in checking marital deviations persuasion is better 
than force, has served pleasantly to vary the earlier part of the evening’s 
entertainment. These little comedies, which the dignified English—who 
have no living drama at all—look down upon as weak and trifling, are an 
infallible proof of the real healthiness of the French stage. In spite of 
the meretricious means of excitement so often adopted by a certain 
school of French writers, there is still at Paris a public which can ap- 
preciate a moral idea, concisely worked out with literary skill, and em- 
bodied by intelligent artists: and who will say as much for London? 








Viewing Donizetti's opera, J Martiri, produced this weck at Covent 
Garden, as a theatrical spectacle, it is one of the most gorgeous that we 
have ever scen; and in this respect it fulfilled its original destination for 
the Parisian stage, as a “ trag¢die lyrique,” or grand serious opera, in 
which the gratification of the eye has always been a primary requisite. 
But viewing it cither as a dramatic or a musical work, it cannot be held 
in high estimation, nor placed among the classics of the musical stage. 

The libretto is closely copied from Corneille’s Polyeucte, a grand but 
heavy tragedy on the subject of the persecution and martyrdom of the 
early Christians under the Roman empire; a subject, we think, which 
must be generally regarded, everywhere but in France, as too sacred and 
solemn to be associated with the amusements of the stage. The piece, 
moreover, is too monstrously dark and gloomy to give pleasure as an en- 
tertainment, while the truly French device of relieving it by a little pro- 
fane love,—making the Christian heroine indulge in the feeling, at least, 
of this passion for another man besides her husband,—only makes it more 
objectionable in England. The opera, besides, is dramatically weak. 
Corneille’s incidents are preserved, but the strength and grandeur of his 
lofty though rugged poetry are completely lost in the Italian libretto, 
Indeed, in turning a tragedy into an opera this must always be the 
case. The form and outline may be retained, but the original 
colouring of the poet must be exchanged for the new colouring of the 
musician. In the Martiri, consequently, we have the design of Corneille 
with the colouring of Donizetti. Il[ad Meyerbeer been Scribe’s collabo- 
rateur on this as on other occasions, we might perhaps have obtained a 
picture like the Huguenots or the Prophéte, notwithstanding the inferior 
aptitude of the subject for great musical effects ; but Donizetti has shown 
himself lamentably incompetent to the task. He has evinced greater 
technical skill in harmony and instrumentation than in his earlier works ; 
but we find (speaking of the music generally, for he has had two or three 


| happy but transient inspirations) the same poverty of invention, the same 
| trite and hacknied phrases, the same lack of true dramatic expression, 


and the same endeavour to make noise serve as a substitute for strength, 
which have characterized this composer during his whole career. 

The success of the piece at Covent Garden (for it is successful for the 
time) must be ascribed to the great merit of the performers. Mademoi- 
selle Jullienne, from the Grand French Opera, who sustains the part of 
the heroine, is a great acquisition to our stage. Her voice, naturally a 
strong soprano, has evidently gone through the severe discipline necessary 
for the exigencies of the modern French opera. Her flights into the most. 
extreme regions of the scale cost her no perceptible effort ; though there 
is an unnatural shrilness in these excessively high notes, sing them as 


| you may, and it is certain that their practice has been in Paris the ruin 


of many a beautiful organ. The part of Doliuto, written for Duprez, is 
full of similar passages, and severely tries Tamberlik’s powers; but he 
triumphantly overcomes every difficulty. Poth of these performers give 
charms to the music which intrinsically it does not possess; and their 
acting, throughout, is full of energy and passion. Ronconi’s part, Severus, 
gives small scope to his talents ; musically speaking, indeed, it is a nullity. 
In the orchestral and choral department, it is hardly necessary to add, 
the best qualities of the music are displayed to the greatest advantage. The 
spectacle is not only gorgeous, as we have said, but remarkable for taste 
and classical propriety. The triumphal entry of the Proconsul has never 


been equalled, as far as we remember, except by the pageant of a similar 
| kind, and on the same stage, when Coriolanus was produced by Mr. Mac- 
| ready. But this scene is spoiled by the long, silly, ill-executed ballet, 


Lid- | 


which should be cut out altogether. 

The applause on the first night was immense ; but, though often justly 
due to the excellence of the performance, it was very far from discrimi- 
nating, passages of mere noise and clamour producing more excitement 
than the finest traits of art. In one scene where Jullicnne and Tamberlik 
screamed out in unison (or rather octaves) a most vulgar and unmeaning 
duet, at the utmost stretch of their voices, accompanied by a very hurri- 
cane of noise from the orchestra, the pit were so transported that they 
shouted till the singers returned and made their bows and curtsies three or 
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four times. It is too much to expect good taste behind the curtain when 
there is so much bad taste before it. 


April 24, 1852.] 


‘After the ponderous dulness of Donizetti, we found Rossini’s airy gayety 
and grace even more refreshing than usual, when we heard the music of 
the Barbiere, at the elder house, on Thursday. It was indeed an exhila- 
rating entertainment. There was great piquancy and spirit in Cruvelli’s 
Rosina, with some extravagance of action ; but we agree with those 
morning critics who object that she carried the licence of embellishment 
far beyond its legitimate bounds—so far, indeed, as often to render it im- 
possible to recognize Rossini’s music. Lablache appears to have laid in a 
new stock of health and vigour; and we have never seen his Bartolo 
more replete with rich and genuine humour. Belletti played //garo with 
great spirit, and sang the brilliant music of the part with admirable clear- 
ness and finish. Ca zolari is a very good Count Almaviva ; but we do not 
see why the part should have been taken from Gardoni, who certainly has 
the advantage both in voice and appearance. The new baritone, Ferlotti, 
gave a very ingenious and artistic reading of Basilio, a part which seldom 
finds an actor who understands it. 


The Wagner affair is assuming a really absurd aspect. The morning 
papers of last Monday had a paragraph, evidently demi-official, stating, 


ee Johanna Wagner, accompanied by her father, her friend 
Dr. Bacher, of Vienna, Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Mitchell, 
and the Count and Countess Rossi, (Madame Sontag,) left Hamburg by spe- 
cial*train on Saturday morning en route for London.” 

On reading this, we thought the question settled ; but in the course of 
the same day we were positively informed that Mademoiselle Wagner 
had been to Covent Garden Theatre ; and on Tuesday night we saw her 
there, seated in the front of a box, along with Mr. Gye. Iler appearance 
at the Royal Italian Opera this evening, in the character of Fides, has 
been announced since Wednesday morning : and yet Mr. Lumley has not 
only continued all the week to repeat his advertisement that “ the talent 
of Mademoiselle Wagner is secured exclusively for Her Majesty's 
Theatre, by an engagement dated” so and so, but to announce 
that “due notice will be given of her first appearance.” In this 
manner Mr. Lumley absolutely ignored the existence of any other en- 
gagement till yesterday morning, when he was brought forward by a 
letter which appeared in some of the newspapers the day before, from 
Mademoiselle Wagner's father. Ie, admitting that there had been an 
engagement with Mr. Lumley, detailed the circumstances attending an 
alleged breach of it on his part by failing to pay a sum of money at the 
stipulated time. On this, Mr. Lumley published a letter in yesterday 
morning’s papers, denying the truth of Mr. Wagner's statement, and 
promising to lay the real cireumstances of the case before the public ; on 
whose impartial judgment, he said, he should place himself without fear. 
But, while he does this, he s¢// continues to announce that “ due notice 
will be given of the first appearance of Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner”’ ! 
This is both trifling with the public and stultifying himself, on the 
very eve of Mademoiselle Wagner's first appearance at the rival theatre. * 
Of the legal merits of the question we know nothing; but, even assuming 
Mr. Albert Wagner’s statement to be correct, there seems to have been 
“sharp practice” on the part of the Covent Garden management. Mr. 
Gye, before the season began, interfered with Mr. Lumley’s engagement, 
and tried to induce Mademoiselle Wagner to break it off. ‘ Early in 
March last,” says Mr. Wagner, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Wagner received a letter 
from Mr. Gye, saying he had heard that her contract with Mr. Lumley 
was not likely to be carried out, and that there was still an opening for 
her at his (Mr. Gye’s) theatre.” Having received no answer, Mr. Gye 
wrote again, and afterwards repaired to Hamburg; where he learned 
that, Mr. Lumley being behindhand with the stipulated 300/, Made- 
moiselle Wagner was free to make another engagement. ‘“ We 
were even then,” says Mr. Wagner, “desirous that Mr. Gye should 
wait a day or two in Hamburg, upon the chance of Mr, Lumley or his 
agent bringing the sum in question; but the reply of Mr. Gye was, that 
his avocations at that time rendered it impossible for him to remain longer 
absent from London, and that my daughter must at once accept or refuse 
his offer.” And so Mademoiselle Wagner engaged with Mr. Gye. Now, 
we say, assuming these to be the facts, Mr. Gye may legally justify the 
transaction by appealing, like Shylock, to “‘the bond” ; but there seems 
to have been at the bottom of it a feeling akin to that which first prompted 
the establishment of the Royal Italian Opera. To deprive Mr. Lumley 
of Wagner may be a heavy blow to him, without corresponding advan- 
tage to the other house, where there are already abundance of first women. 

he affair shows the folly of the now prevailing practice of perilling the 
fortunes of a theatre on the possession of one of those “ wandering stars” 
whose movements are more erratic than the most eccentric comet, instead 
of resting on the solid basis of a complete and well-organized company. 

* The above was in type before we were cognizant of yesterday's proceed- 
ings in the Court of the Vice-Chancellor, reported at great length in the 
morning papers, and briefly noticed in our Postseript. They do not aifect our 
remarks ; for, whatever the success or failure of Mr. Gye, it must have been 
certain for some time that Mademoiselle Wagner was wof to perform at Mr. 
Lumley’s theatre. On the other hand, the ingenuous ’cuteness which makes 
Mr. Wagner hold, that ** England is only to be valued for the sake of her 
money,” and suggested that he should play off Gye against Lumley to ex- 
tract the largest amount of ‘* rem, quocunque modo,”’ seems likely to defeat 
itself. Two strings to your bow, used both at once, may only become en- 
tangled in each other. ‘'o jilt one house with the hope of getting into a 
better, may end by getting into Chancery. 


The principal concert of the week was the Philharmonic, on Monday : 
an excellent concert, but calling for no particular remark, as it did not 
present a single novel feature ; the programme consisting of pieces, both 
instrumental and vocal, of recognized excellence, and the performance 
being of the usual quality. 

‘ The Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. Ella, had its first ma- 
tinée on Tuesday ; which was attended by a numerous company. Ma- 
dame Pleyel, the celebrated Belgian pianist, was to have appeared, but 
was prevented by indisposition; and her place was supplied by Made- 
moiselle Clauss, a young Bohemian just arrived in London ; who showed 
herself to be an accomplished artist. 

The Beethoven Quartet Soviety, formed by the late Mr. Alsager in 
oxder to do “ honour to Beethoven,” is going on successfully this season 
under the direction of M. Rousselot. Oa Wednesday evening, three of 
the mighty master’s finest quartets formed the entertainment, which de- 
lighted a roomful of amatcurs. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Tue languid debates to which motions for Commit 
affairs have given rise in both Houses of Parliament a 
exactly typical of the general apathy regarding them which per- 
vades the — out of doors. This apathy is the normal, not an 
exceptional state of the public mind. Jealousy of the undue in- 
fluence of the Crown, or of a political party in England, through 
the distribution of Indian patronage, may have been awakened, 
once; sympathy for degraded Begums or deported journalists may 
have been kept alive for a time; anger at the blunders and dis- 
asters of an Afghan war, may have alternated with pride in the 
triumphs of Scinde and the Punjaub; but India itself has always 
been a secondary and remote consideration—a kind of abstract 
idea. 

Perhaps this is scarcely to be regretted. The measures recom- 
mended by those sections of the home public which have been 
animated at times by an intermittent interest in India have rarely 
been characterized by breadth or sagacity. To speak of recent 
instances only, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has proposed 
to regenerate India hy promoting the cultivation of cotton ; and sun- 
dry capitalists (and non-eapitalists) have recommended railway 
speculations for the same purpose. With regard to the former 
scheme, it may be observed that the cultivation of indigo has been 
introduced and rapidly extended in India without adventitious 
aid; the presumption therefore is, that the backwardness of cotton- 
cultivation is mainly owing to natural obstacles. With regard to 
the latter, the idea of developing a railway system in a country 
where the art of constructing common roads has scarcely made any 
progress, is offering men the luxuries before they have got the 
necessaries of life. ‘The truth is, that care for India has been with 
either class of projcctors little better than a pretext: the men of 
Manchester want inore cotton, the railway speculators want an 
extension of the share-market. It is to be feared that any inter- 
ference of a wider home public in Indian affairs would be quite as 
selfish, crotchety, and uscless. 

To trust to any pressure of home opinion upon Government or 
the Legislature for administrative improvements in India, would 
be to lean on a broken reed. Yet that administrative improve- 
ments are urgently needed there, is unquestionable. Granted 
that in many compluints we hear of the treatment of native 
princes there may bo the exaggeration of interested agents ; granted 
that what is put forth respecting the retrograde condition of 
the general population is the language of imaginative senti- 
mentalists ; still there ave facts which prove that India under 
English rule is not what it could and malt to be made. 

The total revenue of British India in 1834-5 was upwards of 
eighteen millions; in 1851-2 it exceeds twenty-four millions. This 
shows an increase of six millions in the course of seventeen years; 
but it must be recollected that Scinde, the Punjaub, and other 
territories, contribuie te the greater sum, which contributed no- 
thing to the smaller. In the same period, the annual expenditure 
has risen from eighteen millions to twenty-five millions. The ex- 
penditure has increased more rapidly than the income: nor is that 
the worst. In 1831.5 there was a surplus revenue ; of late years 
there has been an increasing deficit; and during the seventeen 
years twenty millicns have been added to the Indian debt. The 
financial condition of ludia is bad, and growing worse; an une- 
quivocal symptom »{ mismanagement, and certain cause of op- 
pression and sufferins to the people. 

During the seven‘.on years, the annual imports and exports of 
British India have |veu doubled. But in the same time 165,000 
square miles with «1 least nine millions of inhabitants have been 
added to our territo:s lhe increase, too, has taken place subse- 
quently to the enti: «h«lition of any restrictions on trade, and the 
removal of the Ea-! fudia Company from all interference with 
commerce except {i oush its financial monopolies of opium and 
salt. Looking to t vitural capabilities of India for a profitable 
commerce with En’. + and Europe, and looking to the ratio in 
which our trade wi'!: \merica has inereased during the same pe- 
riod, it must be cor i that the augmentation of Indian exports 
and imports is less : night have been expected. 

And when we loc! ito the local details of Indian industry and 
trade, the reasons , commeree has extended so tardily, and 
finance become det ted, are apparent. There is corruption in 
the local administr:. nd corruption in the local courts of law. 
The progress of st-.: vavigation, the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads and ©:u.l- and of works of irrigation, are neglected. 
The posts are ill or zd, slow and irregular. The local govern- 
ment is desultory a) :i injudicious in its attempts to promote these 
objects, and disco »s and represses all attempts to supply its 
neglect by private crvprise. The tenure of property is vague 
aud uncertain; cor lw courts and an inadequate police render 
persons and property in~cnre; improved commercial arrangements 
are discouraged ant led, 

Such being the e . of India under British rule, all contro- 
versy as to wheth: tier or worse than under Mogul, Mah- 
ratta, or Seinde ru. is worthless and irrelevant. Enough that the 
what the natives have a right to de- 


condition of India ; ‘ 
mand that it shoul J od a just and right-feeling government 


| should wish to cont t» all in its power to make it. Enough 
| that the condition «/ ludia is such that this country does not 
| derive the full adyiatige it might from the possession of such a 


: dependency. 
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In speaking of India, the extent and varied social condition of 
the country ought never to be lost sight of. Some districts have 
unquestionably improved under British sway ; others have re- 
mained stationary ; with regard to others it is to be feared that 
they have retrograded. In the indigo districts, for example, there 
has been improvement; in the opium distriets of Bengal there ap- 
pears to have been little change ; around Dacea there is desertion 
and desolation. The truth seems to be, that the British Govern- 
ment has been more powerful and more disposed to be just and be- 
nevolent than any of its predecessors ; but that it has benefited In- 
dia less than it might or ought to have done. 

To this two causes appear mainly to have contributed: there 
have been at once too many and too few officials ; and the growth 
of self-dependence and a healthy public opinion in India have been 
repressed. 

The redundance of officials is principally apparent in the higher 
departments of government. There is a local supreme government 
in Calcutta, there are two supreme governments in London. The 
main business of these multiplied boards appears to be to neu- 
tralize each other and to correspond. “The government of In- 
dia,” says an intelligent writer, “is emphatically a government of 
record: even the most minute transaction is not unfrequently re- 
corded two or three times in India; copics of these voluminous 





— 
to two causes,—the superiority of the public morality of their lead. 
ers to that of the native rulers, however lax it may appear whcn 
compared with European standards; and the punctuality of the 
Company in paying its troops. The Anglo-Indian Government 
has grown up under natural exigencies, and been adapted to our 
peculiar position in that country. The elements of a good system 
of government—honest men and some useful though imperfectly 
developed institutions—do exist in British India ; it is only ye. 
quired to eradicate abuses and supply deficiencies. This is a task 
worthy of a true statesman. 


ORANGEISM IN OFFICE. 

Tue arguments by which Lord Derby justifies his freedom to re- 
voke the grant to Maynooth College proclaim the disingenuous- 
ness of his half-transparent reserves. He misstates the position, 
and he does so with a laxity of memory and of expression that 
tax critical accuracy to qualify them without language that would 
be personally degrading to the object of it. Of the policy which 
dictated the grant, he says— 

“That policy was from the first, and still continued to be, founded on a 
desire to give to the Irish population within the Queen’s dominions a sound 
and liberal theological education, and on the hope that that liberality on 





| the part of Parliament, continued from year to year, and confirmed by 


records are made in duplicate for the use of two departments in | 


England; all despatches from the India House, as well as copies of 
despatches received from India, must be sent to the Board of Con- 
trol; these despatches are accompanied by such a mass of docu- 


formal enactment in the year 1845, would produce that which it was natural 
to expect, an enlightened and well-educated priesthood, well-affected to the 
Crown and respecting the authority of the Government, disposed to ineul- 


| cate charity and forbearance and peace among all classes of society, together 


ments as cannot even be examined without considerable labour | 


and time—they amount to 2, 3, 4, 5000 and occasionally to 20,000 
pages. The disputes which arise between two departments are 
carried on in writing: from the first establishment of the Board of 
Control in 1784 down to the year 1820, no less than 20,000 com- 
munications in writing passed between these two bodies, some of 
which were of vast length; no less than 21,508 folio volumes of 
records were sent from India to England between the years 1793 
and 1829; there has been a vast increase in this number since that 
time.”* These men of pen and ink could have no time left to go- 
vern the country. It may be added, that the apparent power 


rests with the Directors, all the real power with the President of | 


the Board of Control; thus relieving the Minister of State for 
Indian Affairs from almost all responsibility. 

The deficiency in the ranks of the subordinate officials is as ap- 
parent as the redundancy in the ranks of the higher. The Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras have each their local government ; 
but the local affairs of Bengal—more than double the size of either 
of the others—have been left to the local administrators who are 
charged with the affairs of all India. The civil covenanted servants 


work is done by unaccredited and irresponsible native agents. 
The diplomatic service—essentially a civil service—is almost 
exclusively discharged by military men; whose engagement in 
such pursuits often leaves their regiments inadequately officered. 
Even if subjected to the pressure of a healthy public opinion, 
such a government would be incompetent to the discharge of its 
duties. But the growth of a public opinion is etfectively pre- 
vented ; in the first place, by the subordinate “-m in which the 
natives are kept; in the second place, by the discouragement of 
independent European settlers. 
quire landed property in India; no Europeans are tolerated there 


No European is allowed to ac- | 





with devoted loyalty to the Sovereign and obedience to the law of the land, 
_— was the policy which originally dictated and subsequently confirmed 
the grant.”’ 

It would be difficult to imagine any statement more reckless 
in its disregard of facts known to all the world. The policy 
which dictated the grant to Maynooth was the expediency of giving 
the students for the Roman Catholic priesthood the means of edu- 
cation at home, instead of education in alien St. Omer’s; and when 
Sir Robert Pecl enlarged the grant and made it permanent, he re- 
ealled that original intent, with the further motives suggested by 
the beggarly condition of the College and the sectarian bitterness 
excited in the debates on the annual grant. Lord Lansdowne 
opportunely recalled the true position of Peel, and denied the 
“ bargain” of pecuniary aid for loyalty or good feeling. As to 
giving the Irish a “ sound theological education,” what Protestant 
ever expected to do that in a Romanist seminary? “ Charity, for- 
bearance, peace, obedience to the law, and devoted loyalty to the 
Sovereign "—they are but the fantastic reflex of the bill of indict- 
ment now at the bottom of Lord Derby’s mind, and are as near to 
the real facts as the assertion that the recent Ultramontane vehe- 
mences are the “ fruits” of the Maynooth grant. Those indee 


, ( 4 ' corums are the fruits of events altogether different; and the late 
of the country are isolated and scattered over a wide region, so far | 
beyond their capacity to administer that the greater part of their | 


but such as aim at making a fortune as speedily as possible and | 


returning to Europe. The natives are only allowed to aspire to a 
few subordinate employments, and have no inducement to culti- 
vate their minds or study affairs of public concern. The press, with 
the exception of a few native journals of limited circulation and 
no influence, is conducted exclusively by the official classes, 
civil and military, and addressed to those classes. Its influence 
has tended to relax the bands of official discipline, but not to create 
or enlighten a public opinion. Breaches of contidence have ena- 
bled enemies to learn the military plans of Government prema- 
turely ; factitious opposition to the appointment of natives, and to 


legislation for the benefit of natives, has sometimes paralyzed the | 


civil power. 

Everything in India tends to increase the power and irrespon- 
sibility of the official class—the European bureaucracy ; for there 
are not 3000 natives who hold administrative employments, and 
of those who do, 1147 hold appointments under 20/. per annum. 
The European employés are sent out raw lads from college, and 
appointed as soon as they arrive in India to manage the affairs of 
remote districts, free from any control of European opinion, at the 
mercy of native agents, speaking languages which they understand 
imperfectly or not at all. The consequence is, that they are at 
first hoodwinked, and ultimately too often corrupted. Little is 
known of life in India, but the tales which reach this country 
from time to time, of peculations in administrative and malversa- 
tion in judicial office—of gambling, violation of domestic ties, and 
ungentlemanly conduct—prove the prevailing rottenness of the all- 
powerful European bureaucracy. 

These facts make out a clamorous ease for reform: and there 
are circumstances which seem to show that reform only, not revo- 
lution, is required. The steady progress of English power in India 
incontestibly bespeaks the existence of high talent there. Men like 
Munro, Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Outram, and a host of others, show 
that some do escape the prevailing moral contagion. It is certain, 
too, that the success of the English in India has been owing mainly 

* Remarks on the Affairs of India. By a Friend of India, London: 1852. 








Government, in coquetting with the Pope and then turning the 
“ Papal aggression” to account as a pretext for party agitation, 
must bear its full share of the present embarrassments. 

Lord Derby professes to be “ disappointed” at the result of the 
Maynooth grant: but indeed there is nothing to be disappointed 
about; for the reasons which dictated the plan originally still hold 
good. If there is any cause for “disappointment,” it lies in the 
fact that the administrators of Ireland have managed matters so ill 
that they did not do all they might have done with the large and 
influential body of independent Roman Catholics; but by an indis- 
criminate assault on all who came technically under that denomi- 
nation, they drove in the advanced Catholics to make common 
cause with the followers of M‘Hale. 

Lord Derby no doubt caleulates on his ready appeal to the many 
well-meaning Protestants who would gladly refuse “ the means of 
diffusing Popish error.” To demand the disendowment of erery 
church, in a country where the people cannot agree as to “ the 
truth,” would not be an unfair measure; but it would be unjust 
to begin with that particular sect which enjoys the smallest share 
of public endowment, and might fairly claim so much in mere 
compensation—if it were only for horses snatched from subjugated 
Catholie by Protestant privilege. 

Supposing Lord Derby to find, on the threatened inquiry, 
what we know already, that “the Roman Catholics” in Ireland 
have not behaved quite decorously, and were to proceed with his 
retribution—what would it amount to? It would be the punish- 
ment of a sect—a measure of the most odious kind. All class cas- 
tigation is hateful; but on religious grounds, such indiscriminate 
castigation becomes persecution, and persecution of what kind? 
—The withholding of a paltry 26,0007. a year. It would be a beg- 
garly revenge; and a dull-headed revenge too, drawing worse 
upon the avenger than the evil he seeks to retaliate. 

The mistake still is, as it was at first, the confounding of two 
parties quite distinct and dissimilar under the one technical de- 
signation. If statesmen were, like pettifogging attornies, bound 
to find a safe basis for their manwuvres in the letter of the law, 
there might be reason for making no distinctions between those 
who are all “ Roman Catholies ” under “the Pope”; but the plan 
of coercion is condemned by its own failure—the opposite plan, 
in spite of Lord Derby’s market-cry about his “ fruits,” has sue- 
ceeded. No technical, literal, or judicial blindness, can ignore the 
fact, that there has been in Ireland a large party, comprising the 
élite of those who are Roman Catholics by birth, that has accepted 
education, science, a cordial alliance with Protestant England— 
in short, that constitutes a “ persuasion” wholly different from 
the mediwval persuasion of the same denomination. Again, in the 
United States, as the Bishop of Cashel opportunely reminds us, in 
a population of 23,000,000, of which one-third, or about 7,500,000, 
are Irish-born or of Irish parentage,—Boston city is all but aban- 
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Joned to the Irish, and “ Native Americanism ~ marks the formid- 
able erowth of the Celtic clement,—there are but 1,663,000 of pro- 
Dd ° . . ae A ie FRED tet wet > 
fessing Romanists. The Bishop attributes this w hol sale conversion 
of srogeny—for such it is—to the exertions of “ Protestant clergy ; 
so seunthe it to the absence of the traditions of persecution, to the 
absence of that monument of conquest the dominant Church of the 
conquering race, and still more to the general atmosphere of free- 
dom. Secure a free air, and the Romanism of Rome and St. Jar- 
Jath’s cannot survive; it undergoes a wondrous metamorphosis. 
The same elements of good still exist for development in Ireland, 
if a Tory Ministry will not enact protection of Popery in the form 
of Orange persecution. 














NEWEST SITUATION OF THE JEW QUESTION. 


Tux reasons which the Judges of the Court of Exchequer give for 


so much settle the question involved, as keep it open. 





ings and the anterior cases, and then he applied to the present case 
the ordinary rule for the cons truction of statutes,—ascertain what 
was the previous law, the mischief for which the previous law has 
not provided, the remedy provided by the statute, and the true rea- 
son of theremedy. Applying that rule, he conceived that the mis- 


of persons in this realm disaffected to the succession of the Crown 
as altered at the Revolution; by the Ist George I. stat. 2. cap. 13, 
that oath was to be taken by all persons suspected of disaffection ; 
to render such an oath effectual, it must be binding on the con- 
science of him that takes it; and therefore, to render the statute ef- 
fectual, it is necessary that Jews be permitted to omit the words “ on 
the true faith of a Christian” included in that cath, from which 
the existing oath is copied. 

Mr. Baron Alderson agreed in that construction where the oath 
is taken in order to establish any proposition by a witness ; but 
not where, in taking oflice, the form of the oath is specifically pre- 
seribed as a qualification for taking such oflice. The recently-dis- 
covered Jesuitical “ Treatise on Equivocation,” found in the hands 
of an accomplice of the Gunpowder Plot, throws some light on the 
point of the words. That treatise sanctions mental reservation, 
even when it is disavowed, except when the disavowal brings the 
swearer’s religious faith in doubt ; and the statute enacted in the 
same year, 1605, with reference to the Plot, first introduces the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian,” as most binding: they 
form therefore an essential part of the oath contemplated by the 
Legislature. But this judgment Mr. Baron Alderson accompanied 
f by some remarkable observations. He did not think it worthy of 

the Legislature that Jews should be excluded by the casual and in- 
direct operation of an enactment not intended to exelude them. 
The pains and penalties incurred by Mr. Salomous involved dis- 
abilities of the most fearful kind, almost rendering him an outlaw ; 
and therefore he, the judge sitting on the bench, “hoped that 
some remedy would be provided for these consequences at least, by 
the Legislature.” 

Mr. Baron Parke accepted tho oath as explicitly and specifically 
prescribed by the Legislature, and not to be evaded without the 
ineurring of the penalties prescribed. A remark made by this 
judge is not less signal than that put forth by Mr. Baron Alder- 
son. He glanced at the absurdity involved in the compulsion 
placed upon disafiected persons generally to take the oath, but 
thought it “ improbable” that the oath could be enforced “ against 
a Jew or a person not a Christian, who in those times were few in 
Great Britain, and who were very unlikely to be engaged in plots 
on behalf of the Roman Catholies to subvert the Protestant sue- 
cession”: and if it were enforced, he added, against a few who 
could not take it conscientiously, it would be impossible to say that 
it was so flagrantly unjust as to warrant the judicial opinion that 
the Legislature could not have intended it. This observation hardly 
meets Mr. Baron Martin’s argument, although it recognizes a ne- 
cessity for meeting it. Again, Mr. Baron Parke refused to assume 
that the Legislature intended to admit into Parliament any per- 
sons who are not Christians. 

The Lord Chief Baron Pollock accepted the statute in its plain 
and obvious meaning; upon which no doubt was thrown by the 
statutes in pari materia: and he also found that Jews had been 
specifically released from the use of the words in the oath in the 
registering of their names and real estates,—a specilie exemption 
implying non-exemption in other cases. 

It will be observed, that in these several judgments, the judicial 
purview of each individual judge took in only a part of the whole 
question ; while two of the judges adverse to the defendant leave 
a sort of hiatus in their judgment. Mr. Baron Martin regards 
the virtue and objects of oath-taking; Mr. Baron Alderson, the 
bearing of oath-taking for office, and the specific intent of the 
words in question, the operation of which he avowedly regards as 
a “mischief” inflicting upon Jews cruel disabilities; Mr. Baron 
Parke, the intent of the Legislature, with a presumption that the 
unjust enforcement of the oath was improbable, and an opinion 
that it was not so unjust as to become absurd; the Chief Baron, 
the intent of the Legislature alone, refusing to look beneath the | 
meaning obvious on the surface. Specitically, as determining, on | 
technical grounds, the liability of Mr. Salomons to the penalty, | 
the judgment of the court is clear, and was duly proclaimed as 
being “ for the plaintiff”; but for the larger issues at stake, it is | 
evident that the judgment docs not at all bear the nature of a de- | 
cision. One of the judges denies that the oath was intended to 
operate so as to subject Mr. Salomons to the penalties; another 











their decision in the case of * Miller versus Salomons M.P.” do not | 


: . : 
Mr. Baron Martin began with an elaborate review of the plead- | 


chief for which the abjuration-oath was provided was the existence | 


declares that subjection to be a “mischief” demanding remedy ; 
a third hesitates to think the infliction absurd, because he will not 
pronounce negatively upon the length to which the Legislature 
may goin the direction of injustice, and he thinks it “ improbable” 
that the oath could have been compulsorily enforced upon Jews. 
Thus, the operation of the law as it is upheld by the majority of 
the Judges in the Exchequer Court is partly based on a doubt as 
to probability by one judge, by another is declared to be mis- 
chievous, and by a third is declared not to be the law at all. 
We must remember that this law, thus accompanied by grave 
doubt and judicially proclaimed to be mischievous, bears not only 
upon the defendant in the particular case, but upon the whole 
body of Jews. Whether the question of law be brought by appeal 
before a yet higher judicial tribunal or not, it is evident that such 
a judgment, so pronounced, ¢nrites ulterior handling of the sub- 
ject. The reasons of more than one judge demand at least a de- 
claratory act; another judge calls the Legislature to its duty in 
rendering the law ingennous and direct, and in purging it of a 
bad oppression. Not only do such incidents, by the force of right 
feeling, invite legislative intervention, but they must point out 
to the Legislature the existence of a statute law which cannot 
| command publie respect to back its enforcement. It is indeed of 
too technical a kind, and limited in its bearing on too small a sec- 
tion of society, to arouse any violent public agitation; but there 
| it’ stands on the statute-book, blotted by the judicial hand as a 
doubt, an injustice, and a mischief. 





| THE DERBY DIGGINS. 
Drrpy has been digging, and has digged up a treasure that as- 
tounds himself. California and Australia, he cries, have asto- 
nished the world with their gold, “ hitherto considered as confined 
to a very limited space, to quarters capable of small extension ”; 
but “ suddenly, from all quarters, it came pouring in upon us with 
a profusion astonishing to all classes and ranks.” In like manner, 
there existed, “ within a very short time since, a popular delusion 
that the field of statesmen and politicians was almost as limited ” 
— it was supposed that you would only dig in favoured localities ; 
but “J have been in some degree instrumental in dispelling that de- 
lusion”—I, “the fortunate adventurer,” “honoured by the com- 
mission of her Majesty to do the best he could in her service,” have 
“ventured boldly to open a new mine,” and have found ster- 
ling metal as good as any! Yes, “I” has. Derby has been 
digging, and has hit upon a vein of statesmen. At the first turn 
of the spade, out comes up a Malmesbury, “astonishing to all 
classes and ranks”; another dig, and you have a Pakington, pro- 
digious lump! once more, and a Manners dazzles the satiated eye ; 
then a Beresford, a Naas, a Stanley—* my son, sir !”—pouring out 
upon the spade “ with a profusion astonishing to all classes and 
ranks,” for even rank finds its nil admirari vain against gold. 
Derby himself is dazzled. Riches he thought there were ; no dig- 
ging was needed for Disraeli—he lay exposed to view, as it were, 
among the washings; but to think that beneath the surface !—— 
You could not have known it from the face of the country: you 
might have wandered from Manners to Beresford without suspect- 
ing the riches beneath. But Derby has found them, with his little 
spade. We have the historic parallel— 
* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
Tle put in his thumb, 
And he pulled out a plum, 
And cried, What a good boy am I!”’ 
Alone he did it, and many were the plums excavated. “ Seven 
at a blow,” say you? Were they not fifteen or a score, all at a 
coup ! 

Derby is the King of Spades. There is, reports the Fortunate 
Adventurer, “ as little admixture of dross in all this gold ” as in 
any from the best mines. Perhaps if he had dug one inch deeper 
he might have been less lucky--he might, for instance, have 
turned upaG. F. Y. But with prescient instinct, he abstained, 
the Fortunate Adventurer! 

He will not deny the alloy—the usual amount, of course. “ Truth 
works best with a little falsehood,” says Bacon, as gold with its 
baser metal. A dash of Protectionist equivocation, for example, to 
harden the face of her Majesty’s current Ministry, or a soupgon of 
Maynooth mental reserve. 

It ‘s indeed amazing that England should possess so many noble, 
honourable, and right honourable geniuses, all genuine gold and 
fit for making sovereigns. The Fortunate Adventurer confesses 
his surprise. Now, although he has ventured upon new “ placers,” 
he still keeps chiefly to the higher grounds: but what if he were 
to descend with his little spade into the plain? It might be worth 
trying. Not, possibly, in the coal-field of Lancashire—that sort of 
exploration could not be to his taste. But how does he know what 
riches may lie beneath the lower surfaces, say of Westmoreland or 
Devon? Dig, Derby, dig, and try again. Be “ instrumental ” in 
dispelling more of the popular delusion. Hitherto you have ven- 
tured only in the higher wine districts of good society : go down 
into the more promising porter districts, the true fields of quarts. 
Turn up native sovereigns among the people—‘ the only source of 
legitimate power.” From the gold of California and Australia, 
with delighted enthusiasm, you predict “revolution”; so that you 
have not yet capped those favoured regions in your own domestic 
diggings. Manners will not subvert the order of nature, nor will 
all the world agree with you in thinking a Naas so rery astonish- 
ing. Even Malmesbury does not frighten people, nor lead them to 
expect a “2d of December.” Dig, then, deeper and deeper still, 
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into some common wheal; “ the effect of which it is difficult to fore- 
see; but it is not difficult to say that it must work a strange and 
extraordinary revolution in the system of society and in our com- 
mercial relations.” 








MERCY IN CASE OF DOUBT. 


THREE weeks since, at Bodmin Assizes, William Hamlyn Pascoe, 
a licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries of twenty-nine years’ 
standing, and practising at Cubert in Cornwall, was tried by Mr. 
Justice Erle for administering a dose of savine to a young un- 
married female with intent to procure a felonious miscarriage. He 
was convicted, and sentenced to be transported for ten years. A 
well-written article in a professional contemporary, the Medical 
Gazette, has attracted attention to the case, and set us on canvassing 
the justice of its result. 

The chief evidence against the accused was thus repeated by Mr. 
Justice Erle in his summing-up— 

“The prisoner wrote a a which according to Mr. Moorman, if 
he was a man of competent skill, he must have known would answer no 
beneficial purpose, and would answer only the purpose of procuring mis- 
carriage. .... Savine was formerly used in cases of suspended menstrua- 
tion ; but no man of competent skill, according to the present education of 
medical men, would use it. It was popularly known, said Mr. Moorman, as 
the means of producing miscarriage.” 

We believe that the witness was wrong in point of medical 
science, and the judge wrong in point of judicial inference. 

It is not true that the prisoner must have known that his pre- 
scription would answer no beneficial purpose, and would answer 
only the ae of procuring miscarriage. On the contrary, the 
plea which he raised in defence, that he used the savine as an 
emmenagogue, to cure certain irregularities which he supposed to 
be the patient’s only ailment, was perfectly valid, perfectly con- 
sistent with medical authority. Savine is expressly prescribed as 


an emmenagogue in the last edition of Hooper’s Medical Diction- | 


ary, edited in 1848 by Dr. Klein Grant; and it is there prescribed 
in a larger dose than the prisoner gave it. 
A. T. Thompson, Pereira, Christison, and others, on Materia Me- 
dica, also mention savine as an emmenagogue, and do not condemn 
the use of it. The fact that other and better remedies are also 
—- ought not to deprive the prisoner of the benefit which 
e is entitled to, as a practitioner of thirty years’ standing, of ad- 
hering to the fashionable remedies of his younger days. 
lt is very fallacious to assume, because savine is popularly 
known as the means of producing miscarriage, that the prisoner 
must have prescribed it for that purpose. 


have dreamed of using that simple even for the illegitimate purpose 
imputed to him: he would have known, on the one hand, that 
it is both unsure and unsafe—that the desired effect of it 
might fail, and that collateral dangers might be feared from its 


use; while he would have known, on the other hand, that there | 


are other agents both sure and safe for securing the felonious ob- 
ject without any collateral dangers. 


Therefore, it was not inconsistent with competent knowledge to | 


have prescribed savine bona fide for a beneficial purpose ; and it was 
inconsistent with such competent knowledge to have prescribed it 
mala fide, for the purpose of the imputed crime. 

But the assumption that the priscner had the competent know- 
ledge on which the felonious intention was imputed, is totally gra- 
tuitous, and even against some portions of the evidence. 
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quite sure so good and respected a judge as Mr. Justice Erle 
put plainly to the jury before verdict, and himself duly weighed 
when he passed sentence. The other circumstances, however, are 
of a nature to be elucidated by unforensic consideration and dis- 
cussion, and to be properly brought forward by the journalist jf 
they have been orelediad before the formal tribunals of the 
country. 

Though we do not mention we do not overlook some slight cir. 
cumstances apparently more easy to be accounted for on the sup- 
position of the prisoner’s guilt; but these circumstances were 
trivial, and altogether inconclusive. 

Viewing the whole case, we are strongly impressed with its logi- 
cal fallaciousness, and we are also deeply impressed with more than 
moral doubt; in fact, we believe the prisoner to have been inno- 
cent. We therefore make it our duty to urge on the proper an. 
thorities, that his sentence should be brought under the recon- 
sideration of the Sovereign, with a view to mercy in the case of 
doubt, and pardon. 





THE UNKNOWN SHIPS. 

Stow1ty drifting down from the frozen seas of the North, to lose 
| themselves in the waters towards the Equator, annually come vast 
herds of icy rocks; crags that would be immortal in their native 
deserts, where land and water forget their separate nature in the 
common rigour of the iron frost; but, wandering down to more 
living waters, those rock pinnacles melt and die. Among the herd 
last year was a field or floe of ice, and on that floe were two ships, 
idle and deserted, performing a strange helpless voyage. One 
smaller vessel, going to Quebec, sails near them, and they pass on 
their way, not unseen, as well they might have done; but they 
were neglected. Many in the Prone one net vessel wished to ex- 
plore those deserted wandering homes, but the master was sick 
and listless and would not be disturbed. Were they Franklin's 
ships, the Erebus and Terror? the question occurred to one person 
on board, but it was unsolved; and now, a year after the event, 
| Admiralty and public are engaged in seeking evidence. 

| At first the story was point-blank disbelieved; then it was cre- 
| dited asa tale of a delusive apparition, a mirage; then it was 
_ thought possible that ships there might have been, but not Frank- 
| lin’s—only wrecked whalers. Now, however, the details of a 
minute examination strengthen the probability that the ships 
| were Franklin’s. No one can know; no one can as yet deny it. It 
is mournful to reflect, that if they were the historic ships Erebus 
and Terror, the last known of them should be that passing sight 
on their voyage of mystery. 

How much one would give to /now all that might have been 
learned, positively or even negatively, from those ships! There 
were men on board the brig who felt the impulse, although they 
did not know that a reward had been offered for the discovery. 
The mate, in laudable curiosity, wished “ to rammage the cabins.” 
Had he done so we should have known what the vessels were. 
But he did not obtain permission from the sick and _ listless 
master. Perhaps, if the reward had been known, the listlessness 
of disease might have been roused to animation at the report of 
two ships so strangely stranded. But the golden incentive was 
wanting, and the ships were abandoned to drift down to the sunny 
seas where the floating ice-dock would melt, and its burden be 
yielded to the waters for the quiet consummation of fate. 








As to modern science in materia medica, was it necessary or 


risoner would get it, a village ’pothecary of the 
s se | 


likely that the 
old school, at the Lands-end in Cornwall ? 


faint like girls in the , aarp theatre of a town hospital, while 


second-year’s students looked on calmly and inquiringly ; and they | 
know of the jokes daily suggested to hospital professors by the | 
daily recurring instance of bad surgery and ignorant practice, | 
It scems to us rash, | 


among their antiquated provincial brethren. 
therefore, to reject the suggestion of the prisoner's counsel, that he 


Was an ignorant man, who did his best among the Cornish miners, | 
but who had probably never heard a modern lecture in his life, and | 


had never read any modern book besides the later editions of the 
respectable author who expressly sanctions the remedy which he 
used in this case. 

As to knowledge of the young woman’s state, there is absolutely 
no evidence in the affirmative, while in the negative there is her 
own testimony on oath that the prisoner never suspected her state 
till the child was born. Perhaps scarcely a single obstetrician in 
the kingdom, of large experience, has not once or twice in his life 
been similarly deceived and at fault. 

Therefore, the competent knowledge which seems absolutely ne- 
cessary to found the felonious charge, had not, in the highest pro- 
bability, any sort of existence. 

It is our object to urge only these particular features of the 
case. There were other points which harmonize with and support 
the belief in the prisoner’s innocence,—such as the facts that his 
first prescriptions were admittedly suitable and proper; that his 
subsequent prescriptions were, like the former, directed by him to 
a chemist and druggist perfectly familiar with his handwriting ; 
that the medicines said to be wrongful did not, after all, produce 
the miscarriage; and that when the child was at last born prema- 
turely, the sexton of the parish was employed to bury it, and did 
his office so publicly that the scandal became known through that 
very publicity. But these facts were all of a sort that we are 

| . 


’ 


Metropolitan profes- | 
sionals know well to what an extraordinary pitch provincial isola- | 
tion insures provincial ignorance of the modern advances in know- | 
ledge and practice: they have seen half a dozen country surgeons | 


rtters to the Gditor. 


TO THE IRISH BRIGADE. 
Dublin, 2th April 1852. 

| Sm—wWill you permit me to say a few words in confirmation of your 
| courageous counsels in reference to the uneasiness felt at the prospect of an 
increase in the mischievous power of the Irish Brigade. I entirely agree 
with you in thinking, that if all were sound in England no possible reinforce- 
ment of that body need excite alarm ; but I go a little further, and believe 
that its powers of mischief have been and will be the direct creations of 
English errors as to the condition of Ireland. It was a very gross and mis- 
chievous error in 1793 to confer the elective franchise upon the Roman 
| Catholic serfs and to refuse admission to Parliament to the Roman Catholic 
gentry. It is a grosser and more mischievous error, now, to suppose that 
the Roman Catholic laity can be conciliated by lending the * official in- 
fluence’ of the English Government to aid in reducing them under the 
yoke of the priesthood. Entertaining this opinion, 1 confess I cannot 
see any ground for uneasiness in the substitution of Dr, Cullen for 
Dr. Murray, nor any likelihood of the Papal Brigade being rendered one 
whit stronger or fiercer than ever, nor yet any reason to believe that harm 
has been done by the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The fact 1s, 
that Dr. Cullen was sent here, by the Pope, for aggressive purposes, long be- 
fore the reaction against Papal aggression arose in England, and the Synod 
of Thurles was held when Dr. Murray was in the full possession of “ official 
influence.”’ I can assure you that venerable prelate was no “ object of mis- 
trust or ridicule’”’ to any one who wanted a see; nor did he advance to- 
wards his Protestant allies a hair’s breadth too far for the taste of his follow- 
ing. Indeed, did we require an example of the truth of Gibbon’s maxim, 
that the virtues of a priesthood are ever more dangerous than their vices, 
Archbishop Murray’s history might be safely referred to. Kindly in disposi- 
tion and gentle in manners, he was yet as loyal a subject of the Pope and 
as resolute an enemy to Protestant freedom of thought as Dr. Cullen. 
In a word, he was, like him, a priest devoted to the advancement of 
his order, but infinitely better qualified for the work. Enjoying free ac- 
cess to ‘ the Custle,”” he was looked upon by his flock as the grand distributor 
of the State loaves and fishes; while the quietness of his interference excited 
but little jealousy among the Protestants. Thus, while Dr. M‘Hale and his 
fierce fellows were rousing the fold to practical mischief, Dr. Murray was 
keeping all smooth with the Government, and preventing the interruption 
to the tlow of patronage which the violence of the others must otherwise have 
interrupted, to the great damage of their own following and intluence. Dr. 
Cullen may intrigue in the Defence Society and John of Tuam may brawl on 
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both may lavish promises of the favour of the Virgin and of 
the spiritual benefactions of the Pope ; but the ws in presenti of a magistrate’s 
stipend or the weekly wages of a police-constable can outweigh bushels of 
those light goods; and that was the coin in which Dr. Murray dealt, and 
upon which, as it passed through his hands, he did not fail to impress the 
image and superscription of the Fisherman. If the Government will only 
keep clear of the new Archbishop, they will lose nothing by his Ultramontane 
violence, Which is as distasteful and more injurious to his coreligionists than 
it can be to any other class. As to any probability of the Papal Brigade being 
reinforced at the general election, I own I see none ; and I know the most 
acute electioneering speculators are of opinion that it will be weakened if the 
Derbyites make anything like a general onslaught upon both boroughs and 
counties. There is division in every quarter of the Papal camp; and so far 
from the clergy and laity being in common consent for mere Irish purposes, 
there is only a single bond between them, and that the very frail one of 
Tenant-Right. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has excited no lay Irish feeling. 
None was ever shown in reference to it by any demonstrating entity that 
could be called a public. Its name is introduced into election addresses sey 
as a word of course by way of civil compliment to the priesthood. The Irish 
view of the whole subject is indeed very correctly shown in the following 
words, which I quote from the leading Roman Catholic journal of the South 
at ny Association, which now assumes a dictatorial tone towards the 
Irish constituencies, as the old national associations had some claim to do, repre- 
sents only these English Catholics, and a section of the Irish clergy, which is in 
fact more Roman than Irish. This clerical section of the body is rather more averse 
to popular liberty than are the English laymen of whom we have spoken. The 
Ultramontane party of today, strives to aggrandize the Church, and to enslave the 
with money and historic names—all they are able to. contribute. And both seek 
to usurp despotic authority in Ireland, en the plea that they are defending her re- 
on. 
MT hose are the sentiments of the Cork Southern Reporter ; which I know to 
be but the echo of those of the mass of the Roman Catholic laity of hc 


a 


the hustings ; 





GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN: DEPARTMENT OF 
PRACTICAL ART. 
20th April 1852. 

Srr—In your paper of the 10th you notice the letter circulated by the 
heads of the new Department of Practical Art. Allow me to say a few 
words on the subject. Intimate acquaintance with the working of the Branch 
schools for several years gives me some right to speak, and I fancy it does 
not require a great umount of experience to recognize the empirical nature 
of the document. 

You are doubtless aware that the antecedents of the gentleman at the head 
of the new department, and to whom it is said Mr. Redgrave is appended as 
a makeweight, are inimical to his favourable influence on the schools. He 
has hitherto, both as “ Felix Summerly”’ and as Mr. Cole, distinguished him- 
self by agitating agai 





schools. The mode of bestowing, and the use made of these grants, are the 
only points with which I wish at present to meddle. 

“The results of the attendance, as indicated by the amount of the fees re- 
ceived, are very different in different places: thus, each student at York con- 
tributes annually an average of 1/. 4s., whilst the Government contributes 
2/. 5s. bd. ; at Neweastle the student contributes 1/. 3s, and the Govern- 
ment 1/, 13s. 8¢. In both places the Government grant is only 1502. per 
annum. At Paisley, where the Government grant is 400/. per annum, the 
average annual payment of each of the sixty-four students is 19s. 11d., whilst 
the Government contributes 6/. 5s., and each student costs the school up- 
wards of 8/. 3s. 11d." * * * ® *Tuking all the Provincial schools, the 
Government contributes 6859/., exclusive of cost of iectures, examples, and 
management; whilst the localities subscribe only 3447/., and even including 
the fees, contribute only 5431/. At Neweastle, Norwich, and York, where 
the pecuniary aid from the Government is on the lowest scale, the contribu- 
tions from these localities are proportionably the highest. The total cost 
of the art-education per student varies from 2/. 2s. 7d. a year in Coventry, 
to 10/. lls. 20. in sith The average cost in the Provincial schools is 
41. 6s. 5d., and inthe Metropolitan school 8/. 12s.* ; a cost considerably higher 
than such student pays in most private establishments for instruction in 
several kinds of drawing. (!) 

“These results, now for the first time, we believe, brought together, pre- 
sent features so various, that a close examination into the state of each school 
ata future time appears to be necessary, not only toreconcile them with 
any system of management, but to deduce those facts which may be useful 
in enabling other localities to establish schools upon a satisfactory basis.” 


Now all this calculation, and the wise inferences based upon it, might have | 


been saved had the new Superintendents been but a little acquainted with 
the conditions under which grants have been made to Branch schools. The 
plain fact is, that the Government grants have always been confined to the 
payment of the masters and to the furnishing of examples, &c. On ap- 
plication for increase of grant, it has been continually replied, that Govern- 
ment did nothing towards the expenses of the schools except the salaries of 
the masters and the gifts of examples. When the Board thought any given 
town important enough to have a good grant, or, that the grant it then 
held ought to be increased, the said Board raised the salary of the master! 
Thus we have the plienomena of a number of similar appointments all 
differently paid, varying indeed from 5902. to 150/., irrespective either 
of ability or amount of work! Messrs. Cole and Redgrave ought to have 
known this. If it is possible to conceive anything more absurd than the old 
system of awarding grants, it may be found in two Superintendents specu- 
lating so abstrusely, and with so much self-complacency, all the while in 
childlike innocence as to the facts with which they have to deal. 

On the other hand, the amount of local support respectively collected is as 
near us may be the maximum collectable, and bears an exact relation to the 
interest in the schools existing in the monied population in their localities. 

We hear a good deal about the indifference to the schools existing in the 
Various towns ; and in Mr. Cole’s letter we hear a good deal about making 
the Branch schools self-supporting. Both the accusation and the hope are 
based on mistake. In the first place, the money collected, and that paid by 
students, is nearly equal to the suin these seventeen institutions cost Govern- 
ment. Apply the same rule to London, what would be the result? The 
response to a call for subscriptions would possibly be absolutely nil. De- 
pend upon it, guinea subscriptions to the amount of 3447/. annually show 
considerable interest in the matter. And as for Mr. Cole’s chimera of their 
being self-supporting, realize it by all means, not only in relation to the 
Provinces, but also to the London doubly expensive school, and to Mr. Cole 
himself. . W. 

P * Thus, the cost of the Metropolitan school, rent-free, is exactly double that of the 
rovincial schools! And it is to be recollected that the Metropolitan school is 
entirely supported by taxation. Let Mr. Cole think of that! 





The English Catholics, ever indifferent to their personal liberty, aid them | 


iinst the School of Design; and one would have expected | 
in the course of his agitation he would have picked up more knowledge of | 
the weak points of the former management then he seems to have done, | 
The following extracts from the letter relate to the grants to provincial | 





BOOKS. 


DAY’S FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE WEST 
INDIES.* 

Tue author of this work is a man of much shrewdness and some 
vigour of mind, with a good deal of worldly experience, and, ap- 
parently, extensive travel. His intelligence is not, indeed, of 
the highest kind, nor his native comprehension or his habitual 
training of the highest order. He is brimful of the prejudices 
of a cosmopolitan John Bull; that is, travel has rounded and 
enlarged his original likes and dislikes, without mollifying 
them. In his opinion, an American is about the worst speci- 
men of the genus Homo,—meaning White man, both as re- 
gards manners and morals. Next to him comes, with some 
very few exceptions, the gentry class of the West Indies,— 
officials, doctors, and divines of the English Church. At some 
distance from these rank the lawyers, the Creole Whites, and the 
managers of estates; followed pretty closely by store-keepers, 
White clerks, and so forth. In point of roguery, the Mulattoes 
would beat the Americans if they could, but they want the in- 
tellect; in the meaner passions, in presumption, in ignorance, 
and in bad manners, they “whip creation,” bating the Negroes. 
Of the Negroes he entertains the worst opinion we have yet seen 
put forth by any man of “ nous,” experience, and some literature. 
As regards intellect, their qualities are of the lowest order; and 
their passions, where they rise above the animal, of the very vilest 
kind. Indeed, the redeeming feature of Jonathan’s character is 
that he understands the Black and Coloured races, and knows 
how to keep them under. 

The opportunity that enabled Mr. Day to form his conclusions 
was a visit extending over five years which he made to the West 
India Islands. His starting-point was America; but what object 
took him to the States, or subsequently to the West Indies, does 
not clearly appear. He visited nearly all our Colonies, except De- 
merara and Jamaica, and remained some time at each ; establishing 
himself at hotels or taking lodgings, and exploring the interior, it 
would seem, for pleasure, curiosity, or a love of art. In addition 
to his free remarks upon the manners and characters of all classes, 
with illustrative anecdotes, Mr. Day furnishes many striking pic- 
tures of landscape and natural phanomena, with some useful hints 
as to the climate. This, he says, in many of the islands, and in 
well-selected spots, is not nearly so deadly as is supposed. 

“St. Vincent is certainly a noble island, as well as highly salubrious; but 
the windward side is to be preferred for health. The West India islands 
| generally are by no means the bugbears they were formerly considered. The 
change is not in the climate, but in the habits of Europeans, who, instead of 
going drunk to bed at two o'clock every morning, now retire to rest sober at 
nine or ten, But even yet a of the West India habits are so opposed to 
common sense, the wonder is that the people live half as long as they do. 
Sea-bathing is, from sharks and sea-eggs, dangerous; but almost every 
house has a cold bathing-tank, into which they get and soak, so that no re- 
action can possibly take place. A shower-bath, that obvious and cheap re- 
source in a hot climate, producing all the effect necessary for health, is al- 
most if not quite unknown. About Kingston there are a few tanks for sup- 
lying the sugar-works with water, and here a few of the Whites bathe, 
The habit of sitting in thorough draughts is also fatally prevalent. In St. 
Vincent I have suffered much more from cold, consequent on the imprudent 
habits of the people, than from heat. I believe that a rational person, with 
correct ideas on the subject of health, may live longer without sickness in 
St. Vincent than he woul in England: but the people generally are ex- 
tremely ill-informed on most of the subjects that form part of the education 
of Europeans, 

“It is a curious fact, however, that healthy as St. Vincent is, St. Lucia, 
only eighteen miles from the North point of the island, has the worst cli- 
mate in all the West Indies, Tobago perhaps excepted.” 

The windward side of St. Vincent’s, and by parity of reasoni 
of all the other islands, is, however, unfavourable for aaa 
purposes, and therefore not so well situated for plantations. The 
sites of the temples of Mammon all over the world, indeed, are 
comparatively unhealthy; and the West Indies is not yet a place 
of resort for the tourist or the invalid, though some spots are 
naturally well adapted for the purpose. To be sure, there wants a 
number of things to be supplied in the way of conveniences and 
passable roads. 

Mr. Day has something of Cobbett’s style about him, with a good 
many of Cobbett’s prejudices. * It is not that his statements, even 
when extreme, may be altogether untrue as regards the mere facts; 
| but all the other and larger truths that should qualify them are 
| left out. Annoyances are probably made too prominent—certainly 

enough allowance is not made for the peculiarities of the annoyances, 
since every place has some. Above all, the comparisons instituted 
; are unfair; for it is unfair to expect from a petty island 
| in an unpleasant and unhealthy climate, where people only go to 
| make money, the same agremens, the same polish of manners, and 
| the same intellectual activity, that are to be found in an imperial 
| country or the capital of a greatempire. The noise and jabbering of 
the Negroes is very offensive to Mr. Day ; but if he landed at any 
| busy British seaport, and still more at any Irish, he would have noise 








enough, and touting enough, though it would probably take a dif- 
ferent form, and be less offensive so far as familiar and ignorant 
impertinence was concerned. ‘The Negro dances at night, with 
the unceasing tom-toms, is doubtless disagreeable to a would-be 
| sleeper: but so is any place of great resort anywhere—the neigh- 
bourhood of the operahouse even; though the noise would be dif- 
| ferent—less barbarian, Mr. Day would hold. The picture of West 
Indian society is very dark, but probably true so far as it goes. 
“Smart” men, fraudulent dealers, pettifoggers fomenting litigation 


* Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. By Charles William Day, Esq., Aue 
thor of ** Hints on Etiquette.” In two volumes, Published by Colburn and Co, 
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and promoting law for the sake of its costs, corrupt or negligent offi- 
cials, and downright swindlers, exist everywhere. Inthe West In- 
dies, the matter of colour and the familiar impertinence which seems 
inherent in the Negro blood add bad manners to bad conduct. 
But the question is, whether Mr. Day is correct in affirming that 
these are the staple of the community. According to his account, 
there is neither a gentleman, a well-informed, nor even an honest 
man in the West Indics, except the military, a stray lawyer, doc- 
tor, or official, with here and there a merchant or planter. The 
old race of West Indians has died out; the better class of modern 
planters have left the country in disgust, or ruined ; and their suc- 





cessors in trade or agriculture are of an inferior class—mostly, he | 


says, low Scotchmen, who are among his antipathies. 

As regards the prospects of the West Indies, Mr. Day agrees 
with those who predict the worst. The wishes of Lord John 
Russell and the Colonial Office are in the way of realization ; there 
will be a Black Arcadia minus the poetry and innocence. With 
some variety in mode, but with uniformity in result, Mr. Day pre- 
dicts their possession by America ; a series of Haytis ; the expul- 
sion of the Whites, and Black barbarism. His opinions as to the 


impending ruin are distinct ; his ideas as to causes are not always | 


consistent, or thoroughly conclusive. In the islands he visited, 
which except Trinidad are more or less densely peopled, the rate 


of wages would not seem to be the only or the main difliculty. | 


Wages do not appear to have been very exorbitant ; and as they 
varied in amount with the quantity of the work done and the kind of 
the labourer—the Negro getting more than the Indian Coolie—it 


may be assumed that there is some check upon the labourer. The la- | 


bour difficulty seems to rest in its uncertainty; the planter can 
never be sure of getting it when he wants it. 
enough for his semibarbarous wants in his provision-ground, and 
animated by the caprice of all savages, will only work when he 
pleases, and perhaps goes off ata most critical time. Want of capi- 
tal seems to have something to do with the planter’s difficulties 


now. Estates are too frequently bought on credit ; so that the 
planter begins in debt and hampered. 


Even when this is not the 
case, there seems to be a general lack of means. The following, 
the only direct fact we remember of the kind, is dropped into a 
foot-note on Trinidad. 

“This year 1848, (the worst for planters,) Signor Guissepp¢, of Valsyn es- 
tate, made five hundred and seventy hogsheads of sugar. He paid higher 
wages than any other planter in the colony, and went to the extra expense 
of coal when the rainy weather did not permit the use of trash or ‘ mogass’ ; 
yet, after paying all expenses, he cleared sixteen thousand dollars, or three 
thousand two hundred pounds. Monsieur Bayer, whose estate is free from 
debt, has done as well. ‘Ah! but,’ says the general planter, ‘they had 
the capital to do so’: of course they had. ‘They were not indebt at home, 
as we are’: of course not. It merely shows that with a reasonable capital 
people ean profitably carry on sugar-making, but that they cannot do so 
without any capital at all.’ 

The description of the planters, in the close of this extract, ap- 
plies to all the Colonies so far as Mr. Day’s evidence is concerned, 
with moral ill qualities superadded to pecuniary embarrassment. 
In fact, they hardly seem the people to carry on any kind of re- 
spectable business. A mode of payment adopted more or less in 
many places may perhaps have something to do with the unwil- 
lingness to labour continuously. The extract relates to Trinidad. 

“ Here the Negro labourers were still more insolent and insubordinate ; 
treating their employers as the party favoured by their labours. Never be- 
fore did I so wish for whip and brand, to punish these wretches. British 
legislation for the Colonies has indeed brought about these dire results. 

‘** I found that some of the insubordination arose from the doubts of the 
Negroes as to whether they should ultimately get paid. It is nominally the 
practice to pay them every six weeks,—a period which is often allowed to run 
on to within a day or two of three months; and as, ad interim, they have 
been compelled from want of cash to buy all their necessaries at a very high 
price, at the shop belonging to the estate, the balance that they have to re- 
ceive is often a very small one. The truth is, that in Trinidad the pay of 
the Negro labourer is far too high—more than the sugar-planter can pay ; 
being four bits or one shilling and eightpence per diem, a house rent-free, 
and nothing in the shape of taxes. Efforts are being made to reduce the 
poe of labour, but it is stoutly resisted. Hence the necessity of paying at 


ong pee, and bagging as much as possible through the high profits of 
the shop. A field Negro seldom works more than five hours a day. In the 


boiling-house, during the crop season, it is different, as sugar-boiling is often 
not over until ten o'clock at night. Sometimes, indeed, they work as late as 
eleven; but then those so employed get more pay. Judging from the inso- 
lent demeanour and scowling brows of the Negroes, 1 should scarcely be 
astonished if, when the estates are abandoned and these labourers are left 
quite to their own resources, they should rise and oust the Whites alto- 
gether,” 

Notwithstanding the writer’s prejudices, 
of them, the book is amusing, although the diatribes against the 
Coloured races become wearisome from repetition. The writer has 
an artistlike eye for scenery; and the descriptions of his many 
explorations and adventures, with the landscapes he saw, are good, 
—as witness this ride and road on the windward coast of St. Vin- 
cents. 

* After passing three estates, we came into the wild country ; and wild in 
truth it was—the wildest that Lever saw. A mere bridle-path led along 
the brink of tremendous precipices, over a succession of enormously lofty 
headlands, with the sea leaping and breaking with a bellow of thunder im- 
mediately under us, though far, far below, for the greater part. These 
frightful preeipices were partially concealed from us by a treacherous growth 
of under-brush, sea-side grape, with tendrilous and parasitical plants pen- 
dant from the loftier trees, as at intervals there shot up a gru-gru, or a 
gree-gree, another variety of the palm tribe. At any place, one false step of 
the horse would have led to the inevitable destruction of its rider. The shore 
below us was choked with enormous boulders of dark trap. 

“Our road consisted of a succession of sharp ascents, up which our ani- 
mals would scramble at a rate far too fast to be agreeable to the nerves, par- 
ticularly when the rider was ignorant what the top when gained would lead 
to. The turns round huge trap rocks towering above our heads were very 


sudden, and the rocky descents down which we plunged frightfully steep, | ¢ 


rhaps in consequence | 


than excellence—it 7s deviation, not advance. 


The Negro, having | 


and for the greater part of our ride the road was seldom visible more than a 
dozen yards before us. Occasionally a succession of sharp rocky descents 
brought us to the sea-shore, which was covered with black voleanic sand: 
and we would coast along for a quarter of a mile, opening on our left wide 
valleys of gru-gru palms and wild plantains, and so bristling with bushes ag 
to defy the power of man to penetrate to the interior. Many of the trees 
were choked in the embraces of a dark green parasite, a species of ivy and 
the majority had a multiplicity of long tendrils pendant from them, : The 
mountains of the Souffriére far above us, to which these vallies led, were 
covered with clouds.” 

Mr. Day greatly prefers foreigners settled in the West Indies, 
to the British—that is, the foreign civilians. A specimen of the 
French officers he encountered at Guadaloupe resembled Mr. Angus 
teach’s picture more than Mr. Cobden’s ideal. 

“The White civilians were extremely polite to us, but the marine officers 
maintained a different deportment. The hatred of England, so fostered by the 
Prince de Joinville, broke out in a most unprovoked and ungentlemanlike man. 
ner at the table-d’héte. ‘I detest your country,’ said a captain of marines to 
my companion, Mr. W ——-; ‘if any rembouleversement should take place— 
if we could but once get alongside your ships—then you should see!’ Then 
came ‘ Waterloo,’ (muttered,) ‘ Napoleon—St. Helena’; all this accompa- 
nied by clenched fists, gnashed teeth, and other symptoms of impotent rage, 
He said that twenty-five years ago, in St. Helena, a sentry had called him a 
‘French dog.’ I pretended not to hear or to understand; but my com. 
panion got rather excited. it is but fair tosay, that the rest of the company 
not only took no part in this, but showed by their looks how much they 
disapproved of it. Still, in this out-of-the-way place, it was not a pleasant 

osition for two strangers to be in, as the same animus was sufficiently visible 
in another captain of marines, a great brute in manner and language. How- 
ever, the next morning this man came up all smiles, offered his hand to me, 
and reverted to the plaisanterie of the evening before—a mauvaise plaisanterie, 
however. I affected to laugh the thing off, so the matter ended. The stand- 
ard expletives of French liberty, equality, and fraternity, rattled about our 
ears all meal-time like the ‘ Hailstone Chorus,’ repeated ad nauseam, when- 
ever we sat down at table.” 

Our author is rather a judge of good living, and the subject is 
not omitted in his pages. Of the fruits, except the pine-apple, he 
thinks but little. The vaunted grenadilla of Trinidad he found 
“a bad imitation of a strawberry.” The fish is inferior to that of 
Europe. Some of the game, if the lizard tribe and suchlike ean 
be called game, are good when they can be got; but the meat and 
poultry are scarce and bad. On the whole, the days of West In- 
dian joviality and hospitality are This is plantation fare. 

“The table of a bachelor-manager is seldom very amply supplied. Unless 
an agiouti, a guana, or an oppoesum be shot, fresh meat 1s seareely to be had, 
Fine fish, however, is plentiful, een the weather is calm enough for the 
boats to go out and the boatmen of the estate are not engaged in making 
sugar. <A fowl or a pig my be slaughtered on the arrival of strangers; but 
salt fish and Irish salt beef are the general piéces de résistance. Boiled 
yams, with a soup of pigeon-peas, or call illoo, a sort of spinach-soup, having 
In it * tannier,’ (a waxy species of potato, that sticks to one’s teeth, and i 
therefore somewhat disagreeable to eat,) forms the customary dinner. Sof 
bread must not be looked for; and large square captain’s biscuit, an ine 
thick, baked in America, is the usual substitute. Madeira and bitters, as a 
provocative, and whisky or brandy and water, or as a dernier ressort rum, 


past. 








are the customary solvents. Eggs, albeit from the mode of cooking uneat- 

able to an Englishman, are plentiful enough. The eggs are never boiled, 

but merely put into hot water, and thus brought to table. Egg-cups there 
> 


are none. 

The “tipple” is not bad. European productions are procurable 
at comparatively reasonable rates, and the native compounds are 
good. 

“The West Indies is the country for drinks, and for the most extravagant 
intemperance. Imagine a draught of delectable compound, composed of 
brandy, rum, wine, and porter, with lime-peel and nutmeg. This compound 
is appropriately designated rattle-skull. In fact, there isa free and easy style 
of living here, worthy of Ircland in its palmiest days. Another potation, 
called cocoa-nut julip, cannot be passed over, being worthy of Ganymede. It 
is the water of young green cocoa-nuts poured into a glass goblet, holding at 
least half a gallon; and to this is added the gelatine which the said nuts con- 
tain, sweetened, secundum artem, with refined sugar and Hollands gin. 
Without hyperbole, this is a delicious drink.” 


LENA OR THE SILENT WOMAN.*® 

Tmts is a singular fiction. It is not a novel of manners; for 
although persons of high society are introduced, they seem to be 
drawn from some abstract notions in the writer’s mind rather than 
from actual life; of which, indeed, the portraits of the lords and 
ladies display very little knowledge. It is not a fiction of a par- 
ticular school in literature, as the metaphysical; or exhibitive of 
any particular class in society. It does not much resemble the 
writer’s former works; which, though singular in some points, ge- 
nerally depicted life such as it exists, or may exist, in English 
country places. Still less is there anything in common with the 
novels of the Minerva Press, or the mere conventional art of the 
library-manufacturers. A deviation fiom received usage is in- 
deed one of the defects of Zena; because it is peculiarity rather 
The effect, how- 
ever, is that of freshness. 

The novel is not without interest both in narrative and manner. 
This interest arises from a clear, defined, consistent picture of life, 
such as the writer conceives it to be, with incidents and persons 


| not very natural perhaps, but unhacknied, with that kind of peeu- 


liarity about them which is ealled piquant, and the novelty 
that springs from a disregard of convention. The manner, too, 
has a style of its own. The composition, indeed, is not remark- 
able; and the author is prone to wiredraw dialogues, where the 
topies have rather a parental attraction for the writer than the 
reader; but the literature is respectable, and the book readable. 
The descriptive title has nothing to do with the subject of the 
novel. Lena is generally reserved, but she can talk enough at 
times : save for the mystic sound, any other of the dramatis persone, 
with a characteristic attached, might have given a name to the 


* Lena, or the Silent Woman. By the Author of “* King’s Cope,” “ Mr. Warenne,” 
ec &c. In three volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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book. Lenais the daugliter of a princely merchant; she is at- 
tached to the son of a wealthy and very proud baronet, such as are 
met in books, not in life. On the failure of Mr. Fleming, Sir 
Tressel rather insultingly puts an end to the affair, and the lover 
yery quietly assents. Afterwards, when they wish to renew the 
suit, Lena quietly declines ; and she is left at last without a lover— 
which is against rule. Cecil or “ Cis” Fleming, her cousin, is the 
daughter of a lady of rank, who has married against the consent 
of her family, the Morlands, though on her death they receive her 
daughter; and this cireumstance brings the aristocratic part of the 
company on the scene. Cecil Fleming has a love-story of course, 
not smooth, but, from her frank, spirited, open character, not so 
intense as is sometimes the ease. The tale of her career is too 
ramified for our recital. Indeed, the attraction of the book de- 
pends less upon the story as a whole, than upon single parts. It is 


true that the interest in them is not limited, but springs from our 


knowledge of the persons and their circumstances; still it is the 
interest of association, not of story. 

Edgar Rothmond, a weak-minded young man, is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lena’s retirement, after her father’s death; and in 
watching her from the clitls he falls and is seriously hurt. He is 
earried to Mrs. Fleming’s house; and his father’s heart softens 
under terror and distress. le solicits an interview: and here it 
is. The Lord Morland is Cecil’s uncle, and a common friend. 

“She had consented to meet Edgar directly Lord Morland propesed it,— 
so readily that he thought she had relented, and was very well disposed to 
hear him plead his suit. Ie was quite sturtled as they were descending the 
hill, when she said to him quictly—* You will be so kind as to stay in the 
room with me, won't you?’ 

“*To be sure, madonna, if you like,’ he promised; ‘only I thought you 
would prefer being alone.’ 

“ ‘Not at all,’ replied Lena earnestly. 

“But instead of Edgar Rothmond, to the surprise of both, Sir Tressel was 
standing waiting for them in the drawingreom. 


**You must allow me to make my son’s apologies to you, Miss Fleming,’ | 


said the baronet: ‘his medical attendants do not take upon themselves to 


advise that he should undergo the excitement of a personal interview. He | 


leaves his cause in my hands: I trust [ shall be able to plead it with success, 
“ Lena had taken off her bonnet in the hall; she passed quietly to a chair, 
and dropped her cloak from her shoulders, her fair head looking more ethereal 
than ever in contrast to her black dress. 
“The baronet took a chair opposite, waiting to hear in what language she 
would clothe her grateful feelings. Of her rapturous acceptance of his pro- 
posal he did not entertain the shadow of a doubt. 


“ +] regret, Sir Tressel,’ she said, in her low quiet tones, ‘that either you | 
or your son should have desired an interview; though I have thought it | 
. ’ t 


better to comply with your request. You have doue me an honour which I 
beg altogether to decline.’ 

“ Lord Morland hazarded a glance at Sir Tressel; whose countenance ex- 
pressed some slight annoyance, as if he had said, these feminine delays are 
vexatious ; it is troublesome to have to persuade a person to agree to what 
they are longing to accept. 

“*T can imagine, madam, that you feel some resentment against we for 
what has passed,’ said Sir Tressel. ‘I admit that I did not fully understand 
your father’s position. I was perhaps abrupt in my decision, and possibly 
did not announce it in sufticiently measured terms; but all this does not apply 
tomy son. You will be unjust to him if you confound his actions with my 
own : he would very gladly even then have continued your engagement.’ 

“¢Sir Tressel,’ replied Lena, and her voice was even more low and calm, 
‘when you insulted my father on his deathbed, it was hard, I confess, to 
separate the son from the parent, and not believe the child of such a man 
must be arrogant and mean : but I felt it due to him to wait; and day by 
day I watched to see in what manner he would mark his sense of my father’s 
merit and my worth. To put the suffering of those days into words would 
be to uppeal to your compassion, which I do not need : but while I suffered, 
I was learning too. I learned that Mr. Rothmond did not love me, in my 


sense of the word, and that I could separate my future lot from his without | 


any desperate pang. Our greatest interests lie apart. We have each an ob- 
ject in life in which the other takes no share. His father and my mother 
oceupy the first place in our hearts. It is in these ties that we must each 
look for compensation, if, on reflection, we should think we have been losers 
by the past.’ 

“* Were not my son’s health greatly shaken,’ said Sir Tressel, red with 
anger, ‘I might not condescend to notice these objections ; but it will not 
suit him to be disappointed in his wishes just at present.’ 

_“*Take your own time, then, Sir Tressel,’ said Lena, ‘ in transmitting to 
him my best wishes for his future happiness, together with my regrets that 
Tam totally unable to contribute to it.’ 

“*Am I tocollect that the son of Sir Tressel Rothmond is rejected by the 
daughter of a Mr. Fleming > asked the Baronet, rising in a fury. 

“* I think, Sir Tressel, I have made my refusal very plain,’ said Lena, 
calmly, rising and drawing back to let him pass. 

“* This silent thing can talk, 1 promise you,’ said Lord Morland, when they 
were allassembled together after the interview, ‘ when she likes. Cis might 
have been in a rage, and scratched him possibly ; but I defy her to have tired 
a broadside into him with half the cool effect of the little madonna: every 
shot told; and I hope he may have a fit before night.’ ” 


SENIOR’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 

Tue fitness of these lectures for their immediate purpose diminishes 
their effect to the mature economist. That which is appropriate 
when addressed to Oxford tyroes, assumed to be not only unae- 
quainted with political economy, but even with what political 
economy is, must of necessity appear elementary when brought to 
any other test. Whether political economy is a mental study— 
whether it is a science, or an art, or both—if both, what is the best 
mode of teaching it, and what mode the lecturer intends to follow 
—whether the scientific part is a positive science, dependent 
upon observation and historical induction, or an hypothetical sei- 
ence, best illustrated by invented abstractions—are all questions 
which, discussed without any particular novelty of view or 
acumen of thought, are not very attractive even to advanced 

* Four Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, delivered before the Univer- 


sity of Oxford. By Nassau W. Senior, A.M., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. Published by Longman and Co. 
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students. When assigned a too prominent position, and treated 
in too expansive a manner, it is possible that such topics may 
not be altogether unworthy of a place in the first lecture, which 
handles the “ Causes that have retarded the Progress of Political 
Economy.” 

We have no present means of measuring the capacity of the 
youth of Oxford, or their power of application. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the object of the lecturer could have been better attained 
by a more rapid and condensed exposition. A judicious expansion 
of Adam Smuth’s title the “ Wealth of Nations” would have de- 
scribed with suflicient distinctness the subject of political cconomy. 
The distinction between science and art is ck ar and common 
enough. A science treats of principles and general laws, an art of 
their application; though in an pane exposition it may be 
difficult to illustrate the science without something of the art, be- 
cause the proof of principles generally rests upon observation either 
avowed or referred to, as the application of an art involves some 
reference to scientific principle. The first lecture contains a brief 
review of the history of political economy, and a sketch of the pro- 
minent writers upon the subject, clearly and pleasantly done. ‘The 
last lecture, as to whether political economy is a positive not an hypo- 
thetical science, arrives at the sound conclusion that it should be 
based on facts, not on suppositions or inventions. For pupils, we 
think this conclusion might have been stated more dogmatically : 
the largeness of the question itself is such that it might be worth 
fuller treatment in a special treatise. 

In their literary character, Mr. Senior’s Lectures are distinguished 
by sufficient mastery of his subjects; but indicating a mind more 


| disposed to acquire and illustrate received knowledge than prone to 


new discovery or to the investigation of hidden truth. ‘The know- 
ledge is presented clearly; the diffusion which will doubtless be 
found in the lectures, mostly arising from the introduction of illus- 
trative and secondary topies, of which it is a moot question whether 
they will more divert by variety than distract by surplusage. The 
following passage, on the sources of all art and all science, has some 
of the philosophical manner of Cousin; but the conclusion might 
perhaps have been reached by a nearer road, and the pupil con- 
sequently more quickly brought to the real matter of his studies. 

“ The distinction between physical and mental is important, not only with 
respect to the subjects treated by the sciences and arts in each class, but 
also with respect to the principal sources from which they respectively draw 
their premises. 

“In all sciences and in all arts these sources are but three,—observation, 
consciousness, and hypothesis. ‘The physical sciences, being only secondarily 


| conversant with mind, draw their premises almost exclusively from observa- 


tion or hypothesis. Those which treat only of magnitude and number, or, 
as they are usually called, the pure sciences, draw them altogether from hy- 
pothesis. ‘The mathematician does not measure the radii of a circle in order 
to ascertain that they are all equal: he infers their equality from the defi- 
nition with which he sets out. Those which abstain from hypothesis depend 
on observation. It is by observation that the astronomer ascertains the mo- 
tions of the planets, the botanist classifies plants, and the chemist discovers 
the aflinities of different bodies. They disregard almost entirely the phw- 
nomena of consciousness. The physical arts are almost exclusively based on 
observation. As their object is to produce positive effects, they trust as little 
as possible to hypothesis; and the mental phenomena which they have to 
consider are generally few and simple. The art of navigation, the art of 
mining, or the art of fortification, might be taught by a man who had never 
studied seriously the operations of his own mind, 

** On the other hand, the mental sciences and the mental arts draw their 
premises principally from consciousness. The subjects with which they are 
chiefly conversant are the workings of the humau mind. And the only 
mind whose workings a man really knows is his own, When he wishes to 
ascertain the thoughts and the feelings of others, his first impulse al- 
ways is, to endeavour to suppose himself in what he believes to be their 
situation, and to consider how . himself would then think and feel. Lis 
next impulse is to infer that similar moral and intellectual processes are 
taking place in them. If he be a cautious observer, he endeavours to correct 
this inference by examining their countenances, their words, and their ac- 
tions. But these are uncertain symptoms, often occasioned by a state of 
mind different from that which they appear to indicate; and often employed 











for the purpose of concealment or of deception, 


“When a man endeavours to discover what is passing in the mind of an- 
other, by reflecting on what has passed or is passing in his own, the cer- 
tainty of the result depends of course on the degree in which the two minds 
coincide. ‘The educated man, therefore, estimates ill the feelings and the 
faculties of the uneducated, the adult those of the child, the sane those of 
the insane, the civilized man those of the savage. And this accounts for 
the constant mismanagement of the lower orders, and of children, madmen, 
and savages, by their mtellectual and moral superiors. The student of men- 
tal science is in the situation of an anatomist, allowed to dissect only a single 
subject, and forced to conjecture the internal conformation of other men by 
assuming that it resembles that of the subject which he has dissected, and 
correcting that assumption only by observing the forms of their bones and 
the outward play of their muscles. The mental peculiarities of other men 
are likely to mislead Jhim in particular instances, His own mental pecu- 
liarities are likely to mislead him on all occasions. 

“ Another important difference between mental and physical studies, is 
the degree and the manner in which they respectively can be aided by ex- 
periment. When we are dealing with matter, we frequently are able to 
combine its particles at will, and to ascertain the results of the combination, 
If we find that, all other things remaining the same, the presence or ab- 
sence of a given clement is followed by the presence or absence of a given 
result, we ascribe to that clement and to that result the relation of cause 
and effect, or at least of condition and result. 

“ But we can searcely be said to be able to make experiments on the 
minds of others. It is necessary to an experiment, that the observer should 
know accurately the state of the thing observed before the experiment, and 
its state immediately after it. But when the minds of other men are the 
subject, we can know but little of cither the one state or of the other. We 
are forced, therefore, to rely not on experiment, but on experience,— that is 
to say, not on combinations of known elements effected for the purpose 
of testing the result of cach different combination, but on our observa- 
tion of actual occurrences, the results of the combination of numerous ele- 
ments, only a few of which are within our own knowledge. And the con- 
sequence is, that we frequently connect facts which are really ind: pendent 
of one another, and not unfrequently mistake obstacles for causes.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A Journey to the Tea Countries of China, including Sung-lo and the 
Bohea Hills; with a short Notice of the East India Company's Tea 
Plantations in the Himalaya Mountains. By Robert Fortune, Author 
of “* Three Years’ Wanderings in China.’’ With Map and Illustrations. 

~ Wanderer in Syria. By George William Curtis, Author of “ Nile 
Notes.” 

A Residence in Algeria, By Madame Prus. 

Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. By Charles William Day, 
Esq., Author of “ Hints on Etiquette.” In two volumes. 


Notes on Public Subjects made during a Tour in the United States and 
in Canada. By Mugh Seymour Tremenheere. 

{This volume contains remarks on a variety of subjects suggested to the 
writer during an American and Canadian tour. The papers partake of the 
character of the official report or memoir, and deal more with statistics, rea- 
sons, and opinions, than with living facts, or personal experiences of travel, 
though such are occasionally to be found. Among Mr. Tremenhecre’s Ame- 
rican subjects is the water supply of towns; in which the cities of the 
United States have decidedly the advantage over this country, both in 
quantity and cheapness, Another is the American press; whose viru- 
lence against England the author attributes to ignorance, and he sus- 
pects that the influence of the press is greater on the mass of the peo- 
le than the aristocracy of America supposes. An article on railways 
involves an inquiry as to how far the completion of the lines now planned 
will affect the price of wheat in this country, by diminishing the cost 
of transport, and opening up new fields of produce. Mr. Tremenheere 
seems to think, in opposition to Mr. Johnson, that the result of this will 
be increased supplies at a reduced price; but we doubt whether he allows 
enough for the growing American demand. The notes on Canada are 
brief, and more various in subject than those on America; they give a glow- 
ing picture of the country, and strongly recommend it as a field for a su- 
prior class of emigrants. The volume is a fair and well-written series of 

iscussions upon many important practical subjects. ] 

A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the larger 
Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund; with additions and 
corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, 
&e. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 

he great Latin Dictionary of Freund consists of four large volumes, pub- 
ished at intervals from 1834 to 1845: in the latter year the author pro- 
duced a smaller edition for schools in two volumes. The object of the Ame- 
rican editor (for the work before us appears to have been originally published 
in America) was to compress the useful parts of Freund into a single volume. 
This has been chictly accomplished by retrenching the exemplar citations, 
omitting “ clauses which have no necessary connexion with the special pur- 
pose for which the passage is quoted.” Freund, however, has not been im- 
licitly copied : additions have been made to what the editor supposes to 
ve been accidental omissions, and minor improvements perme Hes 
An elaborate fulness and completeness, while everything is quite clear, 
are the characteristics of this work; rendering it the best Latin Dictionary 
we have met with for the scholar or advanced student. The origin of the 
word, with its general, particular, and successive modifications of meaning, 
is distinctly shown : the period of its use, its single or frequent occurrence, 
the authors who have used it with reference to every passage, and nume- 
rous philological features relating to it, are pointed out and illustrated by 
copious examples, even in their retrenched state; the great object of a 
lexicon, the meaning, the age, and the authority of a word, being steadily 
kept in view. From the care with which proper or special names are in- 
serted, the book serves in some degree as a mythological, geographical, and 
technical dictionary. 


about as a specimen of his house: still, the brick, if ornamented, would give 
some notion of the style of ornament; and the first paragraph of a single 
word may furnish an idea of the mode of treatment. We take obiter. 

“Op-lren, adv. On the way, in going or passing along (except in Laberius, not 
ante-Aug.; ef. Charis. p. 187 P. Augustus found fault with Tiberius for using per 
viam instead of obiter, Charis. 1. 1.): I. Lit.: obiter leget aut scribet, on the 
ecay, Juv. 3, 241: rotae, quas aqua verset obiter et molat, as it flows along. 
Plin, 18, 10, 23; ef. id. 33, 4, 21; id. 29, 3, 11, }48; id. 11, 37, 55.) 

A Guide to English Composition ; or one hundred and twenty Subjects 
Analyzed, and Illustrated from analogy, history, and the writings of 
celebrated ancient and modern authors, &c. By the Reverend Dr. 
Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

A series of subjects for themes, which the pupil is to fill up and complete. 

he subjects are arranged in four divisions ; in the first of which an “ intro- 
duction,” the “ reasons” or heads of arguments to enforce the proposition 
of the theme, with similes, historical illustrations, and quotations to be used 
up, are furnished to the pupil. These gradually diminish in fulness, till at 
last he is pretty well left to go alone. Whether this routine practice on ab- 
stract ———s towards which the pupil can feel little interest, will im- 
prove him so well as themes drawn from his course of reading, or passing 
occurrences within his own experience, is a matter to be settled by the indi- 
vidual teacher.] 

Democritus in London, with the Mad Pranks and Comical Conceits of 
Motley and Robin Good-Fellow ; to which are added Notes Festivous, 

c 


{A satire in verse, touching upon a variety of present topics ; the opening of 
the Royal Exchange furnishing the theme, and the City magnates figuring 
prominently in the piece. The form of the satire resembles that of the old 
moral plays, which followed the religious mysteries and preceded the regular 
Elizabethan drama: the conduct of the story, such as it is, as well as the 
style, belong to a manner that is out of fashion. There are a profusion of 
notes de omnibus rebus, which, like the text, display reading and ability, 
misapplied. The whole wants weight and purpose, and the length is out of 
all proportion to the matter.] 

The Future Human Kingdom of Christ ; or Man's Ieaven to be this 
Earth. A Solution of the Culvinistie and other chief Difticulties in 
Theology, by distinguishing the Saved Nations from the Gloritied 
Saints. By the Reverend D. I. Heath, M.A. 

{The subjects of this volume are not of a kind adapted to newspaper dis- 
cussion. The literal as opposed to the figurative interpretation of certain 
texts of Scripture respecting the Awman character of Christ and the Millen- 
nium are some of Mr. Heath's Scriptural topics: the nature of Christ's 
earthly kingdom, the question of a limited salvation for all who follow the 
ights of nature, and the beatitude of the advanced Christian, are subjects 
of his speculation. ] 

“ The Poor Ye have Always with Ye.” By the Author of “ Fortune- 
seeking in the Capital.” From the French. 

[A picture of the poor in France, done after the fashion of similar sketches 
in England, but with more liveliness of manner. The pictures are inter- 
mingled with defensive remarks against the attacks upon the vices of the 
poor, followed by exhortations to the rich to give sympathy and counsel as 


A quotation from a work of reference is little more | 
conclusive as to its general utility than the brick which the pedant carricd | 





well as money to the poor, and not to fancy they discharge their duty by 
delegating their charity to some subscription society with its committee and 
paid officers. } 

Alastor ; or the New Ptolemy. 

[Philosophie dialogues, scholastic in style, startling in propositions. One 
object of the writer is to show that the so-called exact sciences are not at al] 
exact ; another is to supersede gravitation by magnetism, to “ resolve those 
vague formula—attraction of gravitation and attraction of cohesion—into 
this single law of magnetic force.’’] 

The Principles of the High Court of Chancery, and the Powers and 
Duties of its Judges ; designed as the Student’s First Book on Equity 
Jurisprudence. By Thomas A. Roberts, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. , 

[A compilation, designed to furnish the young student with an introductory 
coup d’cil of the powers, principles, jurisdiction, and practices of the Court 
of Chancery. The arrangement is clear, and well adapted to impress the 
subject upon the mind; the exposition is brief; the style is somewhat con. 
ventional. ] 

The Acts for Promoting the Public Health, 1848 to 1851; to which is 
added the Practice of the General and Local Boards of Health, with 
copious Notes and Tables. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., Barrister. 
at-law. 

[A very useful edition of an important act, whose importance is daily im. 
ressing itself more on the public mind. Toa well-printed text Mr. Cuth- 
vert Johnson has appended tue and sensible notes, the result of his own ex- 
perience and observation in the working of the act. Ie has also added a 
variety of papers on sanitary subjects in an appendix. ] 

The Absconding Debtors Arrest Act, 1851, (14 and 15 Vietoria, Cap, 
52); with Notes and an Appendix, &c. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, 
Advocate and Barrister-at-law. 

[An analytical précis of the statute, with elementary commentary and notes, 
followed by the act itself, and various forms. ] 

Parliamentary Manual for the Year 1852; containing the Present and 
Last Parliaments, &e. Also a List of the Changes in Administration, 
from the commencement of the present century, &e. : 

[This appears to be a species of annual, though we have no recollection of 
having seen it before; and it would seem to have been published some time 
ago, since it does not embrace the late change of Ministry. Itis a useful book ; 
containing a full view of the existing House of Commons and constituencies, 
with some previous Parliamentary facts, lists of the Ministers and Great 
Otticers of State for some time back, and a digest of Parliamentary law.] 

Webster's Royal Red Book. Yor April 1852. 

[Constant as the season comes Webster’s Court Guide, with its changes 
brought down to the latest period, even while the work is passing through 
the press. ] 

The Illustrated London Cookery Book ; containing upwards of fifteen 
hundred first-rate Receipts, &c., with useful Hints on Domestic Eco- 
nomy. By Frederick Bishop. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 

[A very large collection of receipts for dressing or making dishes to tempt 
the appetite, followed by bills of fare, and preceded by various directions for 
the arrangement and furnishing of the kitchen, the choice of meats, Xc., 
with hints on carving. ‘The book is addressed to the middle classes, among 
whom economy is an object. English cookery predominates more than 
French: the method is based upon that of the celebrated Mrs. Rundall; 
in fact, The Illustrated London Cookery Book is a sort of modernized Mrs, 
Rundall.] eee 

Guy's New Speaker, &e. By Joseph Guy junior. 

(The chief feature is the arrangement of all the extracts from each author 
under one head. A portion of the book consists of extracts from contem- 
porary writers; but the greater part is taken from classical authors, the 
youngest of who.n hus nearly reached his century.] 


Two of the new editions may possibly require recurring to: the revised 
and enlarged reprint of Sir William Hauilton’s articles trom the Edinburgh 
Review, with additional matter; aud the collected Poems of the well-knowa 
Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine, preceded by a biography of the poet. Of 
the others, the demand for a second edition of “ Visiting my Relations,” in 
so short a time, speaks conclusively as to the merit which we assigned to the 
book on its first appearance. The fourteenth edition of the late Dr. Combe's 
most celebrated work, the “‘ Physiology applied to Health and Education,” 
has been enlarged by his nephew, Dr. Coxe, at the request of the author, by 


incorporating Dr. Combe’s own corrections, and by additional matter re- 





lating to the discoveries in respiration and the nervous system. These last 
the author intended to have made himself, but health and strength failed 
him. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and University 
Reform. Chietly from the Edinburgh Review ; corrected, vindicated, 
enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 

The Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir, A. Edited by Thomas 
Aird. With a Memoir of the Author. In two volumes. i 

Visiting my Relations, and its Results; a Series of small Episodes in 
the Life of a Recluse. Second edition. 

The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of IH: alth, 
and to the Iaprovement of Physical and Mental Education. By 
Andrew Combe, M.D. Fourteenth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Edited by James Coxe, M.D., &e. 

The Artillerist’s Manual, and British Soldier’ s Compendium. 
tain F. A. Grifliths, R.F.P., Royal Artillery. Fitth edition. 
lished by Authority.) 

The Bible and the Working Classes: being a Series of Lectures de- 
livered to the Working Classes of Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1851. By 
Alexander Wallace, Edinburgh. Second thousand. : 

The Anabasis of Xenophon ; with English Notes, Critical and Expla- 
natory. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., &c. A new edition, revised and 
corrected by Dr. John Doran. ss 

Carpenter's Arithmetic. New edition, corrected and enlarged by W. 
Rutherford, LL.D., Xe. 


By Cap- 
(Pub- 


Mars. 

A Summary of the Population, with a Statistical Chart of Marriages, 
Births, and Deaths, from the Year 1839 to the Present Time, by 
Superintendents in the Registrar-General’s Districts of London. By 
Charles A. Cooke. . 

A Summary of the Population, &e. for England and Wales. 

[These coloured charts will be found useful for reference. The seale of num- 
bers, with increase or diminution, is indicated by length of line and change 
of colour ; @ method by which not only is the eye caught far more readily 
than by an array of ciphers, but which, by acting on the sight, is probably 
more likely to impress the memory with the facts indicated, 1 good deal 
of informution is also supplied in the marginal letterpress. ] 

Map of the Scene of the Present War in Kafirland, 

Print. 

The Holy Family. The Original Picture exists in the National Gallery. 

Painted by Esteban Murillo, about 1660. Engraved by A. Bridoux. 
[If popularity of original argues popularity of copy, this print from the much- 
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praised Murillo of the National Gallery will not want success, It is a line- | 
engraving on copper, 28 inches high by 20} wide ; and the character of the 
figures, as well as the painter’s characteristics in point of style, have been 
faithfully preserved: a matter of some difficulty, considering the positive 
yality of contour and texture in line-engraving and the vanishing outlines 
of Murillo. We are mistaken if the print is not a Parisian importation ; the 
appearance of its having already seen some service being combined with in- 
ternal evidence of alien origin. } 
PAMPHLFETs. 
The Law, Constitution, and Reform of Convocation, 
Miss Sellon and the Sisters of Mercy, &c. By Diana A. G. Campbell, 
a Novice lately seceded. 
National Defences. By Montague Gore, Esq. 
Loss of the Amazon, &e. By a Clergyman. 
A Letter to Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., on the Effects of the Califor- 
nian and Australian Gold Discoveries. By Frederick Scheer. ~ 
Correspondence with Right Honourable Lord John Russell, and with 
Right Honourable Eark Derby, relative to the Gold in Australia, &c. 
By Frederick Samson Thomas. Second edition. 
Ships, Colonies, and Commerce, &c. By Philopatris. 
The Crystal Palace, and Crystal Palaces, &e. By Beta. 
The Crystal Palace. Report of the Meeting at Mr. Oliviera’s, 29th 
March 1852. 
On Legislative Expression ; or the Language of the Written Law. By 
George Coode, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. Second edition. 
On the Past and Present State of Intramural Burying- Places ; with 
Practical Suggestions for the establishment of National Extramural 
emeteries. Second edition. By George Alfred Walker, Surgeon. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY NEWS. 

Rumour is somewhat less busy than usual with the matériel and pro- 
babilities of the Royal Academy Exhibition: our readers are welcome to 
a week’s foretaste of such gleanings as we are in possession of. 

Among the Academicians—Leslie exhibits Juliet musing over the 
sleeping-draught : Maclise, Alfred in the Danish camp; a picture which, 
it is hinted, will show that this great artist does not, in pride of place, 
disdain to profit by suggestions of his juniors which he can appreciate by 
other standards than their mob-valuc. It is reported that Mulready sends 
a landscape, and Cope a Griselda,—the same incident, we presume, of 
which the cartoon has already been seen; and that Dyce and Herbert do 
not exhibit. Neither does Landseer; while Webster appears with three 
pictures. Roberts and Stanfield continue to represent landscape art; to- 
gether with Danby, Creswick, and Linnell. 

The Associate band lacks one of its best champions—Mr. Egg. Ward 
sends, as a companion subject to last year’s scene in the Temple, Char- 
lotte Corday going to execution. Mr. Frith has selected Pope making | 
love to Lady Wortley Montague, and contributes also a smaller compo- 
sition of his wife and child. Of Mr. Elmore’s subjects, one, we hear, is 
conventual. 

The Preraphaelites, strong in their principles, and confident in the vi- 
tality of these and their own powers of endurance, decline to be laughed 
down, Mr. Hunt exhibits an out-of-doors composition under the name 
of “The Hireling Shepherd”; Mr. Millais, the death of Ophelia, an in- 
ventive incident illustrative of the Eve of St. Bartholomew, and a por- 
trait. Christ washing St. Peter's feet, by Mr. Madox Brown,—a_ very 
noticeable work—will be accompanied by a twilight meadow scene; both, 
as well as Mr. Collins’s Act of Adoration of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
animated by the leading principles of the same school: and some newer 
aspirants will tend to show what are its chances in the way of prose- 
lytism. Hagar and Ishmacl in the desert is the theme of Mr. Armitage : 
the trade in indulgences, we believe, that of Mr. Lear. Mr, Lucy has 
two works—the parting of Lord William and Lady Russell, and an illus- 
tration of Tennyson’s Dora. Mr. Cave Thomas sends a medieval street- 
scene with an incident from the life of Petrarch’s Laura, Mr. Anthony 
appears prominently at the Royal Academy for the first time, with a fo- 
rest-scene of large dimensions and by no means secondary claims on at- 
tention. 

The sculpture-room will contain a medallion head of Carlyle, and a 
design for a Wordsworth monument. 

The three Academicians foredoomed, through their position as hangers, 
to ill-construction—experience warns us against prejudging the question 
by saying méisconstructiona—are Messrs. Leslie, Redgrave, and Creswick. 


MR, DIGBY WYATT’S LECTURE ON FORM. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday, Mr. M. Digby 
Wyatt delivered one of the series of Exhibition Lectures; being “ an 
attempt to define the principles which should determine form in the 
decorative arts” ; a subject to whose elucidation he brought much serious 
and well-digested thought, summed up in conclusions provocative of dis- 
cussion. 

Starting from the principle that the sensation of delight is the test of 
excellence, Mr. Wyatt propounded, as the first requisite for arriving at 
sound principles, the investigation of the workings of divinity in nature. 
As the child passes through the three stages of mere sensation, of physical 
action, and of thought, so are realization, enjoyment, and reflection, ne- 
cessary to the observer. Infinite variety of form is perceived first: but 
this form is found to be invariably dependent on and indicative of struc- 
ture. The simplest line possible is universally to be traced in nature ; 
complexity being but a combination of simplicity. Neither in nature 
nor in art can any two lines come in contrast without increasing or les- 
scning to the eye the angles they lead to; and an analogy to the optical 
correction supplied by nature was obtained by the Grecks through a mo- 
dification of the strict geometrical line—as demonstrated by Mr. Penrose’s 
aborious study of the Parthenon and other monuments. 

The four elements which unite to produce the fecling of delight are 
variety, fitness, simplicity, and contrast. Form being in nature the clue 
to structure, a similar principle should be adopted in practical art. Va- 
riety is demanded by man ; and the oflice of simplicity is to limit form to 
the display of the predominant sentiment. Of all qualities, truth is the 
noblest and most universal. The effects of the wretched taste of last cen- 
tury stick to us yet; and in the Exhibition those whom we are wont to 
regard as almost savages were found to be infinitely our superiors. 

Passing to the more technical portion of his subject, Mr. Wyatt af- 
firmed that style must consist in sclection—the distinguishing of art 
from nature; and that its perfection is attained when the spectator, in | 





contemplating any special form of art, is not reminded of any want to be 
supplied in some other form or innature. In architecture—the least imi- 
tative of arts—the primary requisite is fitness; to which succeeds harmo- 
nious combination. Tere all imitation should be conventionalized ; for 
perfect rendering of form would suggest the absence of colour and other 
qualities of nature. ‘The Greek honeysuckle and the Egyptian lotus were 
alluded to as the happiest instances of conventionalizing. 

From these considerations the lecturer proceeded to deduce a series of 
principles,—as that imitation should be aimed at only in an inverse ratio 
to the capability of the material; that ornament should be introduced so 
as to call attention to the most important parts, and to contrast the geo- 
metrical line; that where the copy differs greatly in bulk from the 
original, minutiw of surface and increased approach to natural form 


| may be studied; and that where the leading lines of a composition 


are geometrical, a closer imitation, but still an imitation of the ori- 
ginal in spirit rather than fact, is permitted. As examples from the Great 
Exhibition, the wood-carving of Rogers was referred to as illustrative of the 
last axiom; the Zollverein camellia-plant as neglectful of the third; and 


| a tribute of high praise was paid to Etex’s sculptures, for their fidelity to 


the noblest essentials. 

Regarding sculpture, the opinions of Canova, Gibson, and others, were 
cited, that the perfection of form is to be reached only by comparison of 
nature with Greek idealization ; and both the power of harmonizing with 
architecture, and the selection of the best features from a varicty of 
models, was advocated as demanded by the art in its highest form, Metal- 
work was illustrated by the shield and vase exhibited by Messrs. Hunt 


| and Roskell, and purchased for the Department of Practical Art. In fur- 


niture, fitness and structure are too often disregarded : Pugin’s was good, 
because judiciously disposed and subordinated in ornament; the Austrian 
bed overcharged and vicious. In the manufacture of glass, Mr. Wyatt 
asserts our decided superiority to any previous age. 

For objects in china, terracotta, &c., simplicity is peculiarly necessary ; 
and the pure form of the Indian, Tunisian, and other Oriental examples, 
puts ours to shame. The Sévres porcelain, however, was in highly refined 
taste. Paper-staining, textile fabrics, and silks, also received a portion of 
the lecturer's attention ; the necessity of a merely proximate imitation 
of nature in the ornamentation of each—such as will not suggest the look, 
but only the spirit of the originals in nature—being insisted upon. 

In concluding, Mr. Wyatt reminded the audience that our divisions of 
the elements of beauty are but arbitrary : in nature, contrast, simplicity, 
variety, fitness, are one. 
C —_ ___—__—_#_______. eS ————————— 
BIRTHS, 

On the 16th April, at South Willingham Rectory, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the 
Rev. Andrew Corbett, of twin sons. 

On the 16th, in Eaton Place West, Lady Elizabeth Russell, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Mrs. Marlay’s, in Cavendish Square, the Lady John Manners, of a 
son. 

On the 18th, in Montagu Place, Bryanstone Square, the Hon. Mrs. M‘Leod, of 
M‘Leod, of a son, 

On the 20th, at Eserick Park, prematurely, the Lady Elizabeth Lawley, of a son, 
who only survived one hour. 

On the 2ist, at Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, of a daughter. 

On the 22 ut the Deanery, Bocking, Essex, the Wile of the Very Rev, Henry 
Carington, o laughter, 

On the 23d, at Arle-Bury, the Wife of Francis Marx, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Mth April, at St. George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Duncan Forbes, Esq., late 
of China, to Sarah, second daughter of the late Sir Jobn Forbes, of Craigievar, Bart. 

On the Lith, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, Captain Edmund Disney Byng, 
First Bengal Fusiliers, second son of Rear-Admiral the Hon, I. D, Byng, to Eliza- 
beth Egbertha, eldest daughter of the late John Horsley, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 

On the 15th, at Wells, the Rev. Kobert Andrew Bathurst, Rector of Birchanger, 
Essex, second son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir James Bathurst, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Harkness, Vicar of East Brent, Somerset. 

On the I7th, at Richmond, Surrey, Lord Clarence Paget, son of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, to Martha Stuart, youngest daughter of the late Admiral Sir Robert Waller 
Otway, of Hyde Park Gardens, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 20th, at St. John's, Paddington, Fuller Maitland Wilson, Esq _, eldest son 
of Henry Wilson, Esq., of Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk, to Agnes Caroline, second 
daughter of the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. 

On the 20th, at St. Marylebone, the Rev. Frederic Braithwaite, M.A., to Emily 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Nicholas Westby, Esq., and the Hon, Emily Westby, 
of York Gate, Regent's Park. 

On the 20th, at St. Pancras, Colquhoun Smith, Esq., of Hayti, to Charlotte Mary 
Anastasia, aaughter of the late Michael Stritch, Esq., of Toumullin, County Clare. 

On the 20th, at Blunham, Abel Mellor, Esq., late of the H. E, 1, Company's Civil 
Service, to Laura Annie, third daughter of Sir Charles Gillies Payne, Bart., of Blun- 
ham House, Bedfordshire. oy 

On the 20th, at Loughglyn, in the county of Roscommon, William M‘Cann, Esq., of 
Herbert House, in the county of Dublin, to Katharine, third daughter of the late 
J. E. Strickland, Esq. 
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DEATHS, 

On the 5th April, at Lewisham, Kent, Mrs. Ann Kelly; in her 103d year. 

On the 5th, at Paris, Captain Price, R.N., eldest surviving son of Barrington 
Price, Esq., and Lady Maria Price. 

On the Mth, at Thornock Hall, Lincolnshire, Edmund Bacon, Esq., only sur- 
viving son of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart., of Raveningham Hall, Norfolk. 

On the Mth, at Lower Stakesby, near Whitby, Abel Chapman, Esq.; in his 95th 
year. 
“ On the Lith, at Brighton, Frederica, Wife of Captain Henry Bagot, R.N., and 
youngest daughter of the late Right Hon, Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., and Lady Mary 
Bagot; in her 26th year. 

On the 17th, at Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Campbell, formerly Major of 
the Ninety-fourth Regiment; in his 63d year. 

On the 18th, the Rev. Samuel Colby Smith, M.A., Rector of Denver, Norfolk, and 
formerly Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; in his 77th year. 

On the 19th, at Swallowtield, Berks, Sir Henry Russell, Bart.; in his 69th year. 

On the 20th, in Upper Berkeley Street, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Very Rev, 
Charies Talbot, D.D., Dean of Salisbury, and the Right Hon, Lady Elizabeth Talbot. 

On the 21st, at Brighton, William Stirling, the only son of William Barwick Hodge, 
Esq., of Chepstow Villas West, Bayswater ; in his 6th year. 

On the 23d, at his house in Clapton Square, William Hurst Ashpitel, — one of 
her Majesty's Justices of the reace for the County of Middlesex; in his 76th year. 


J ‘ 4, spe 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, April 23.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Troop Sergt.-Major W. Smith, 
to be Quartermaster, vice J. Missett, who retires upon half-pay. 3d Drag. Guards 
—Licut. A. R. Robinson has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of 
his commission; Cornet J. W. Canaon, from the lst Drags. to be Cornet. 4th Light 
Drags.—Lieut. T. Hutton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wallington, who retires. 
2ist Regt. of Foot— Major F. G. Ainslie wv be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Thorpe, 
who retires; Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. RK. Sackville Lord West to be Major, by = 
chase, vice Ainslie; First Lieut. J. T, Dalyell to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
West; Second Lieut. J. Aldridge to be First Lieut. by ey vice Dalyell. 32d 
Foot—Lieut. J. D. Thomson, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice Gar- 
forth, appointed Paymaster. 33d Foot— Assist. Staff-Surg. A. M. Macbeth to be As- 
sist.-Surg. vice Webster, who resigns. 46th Foot—Capt. R. Nisbet, from half-pay 
20th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Brevet Major D. Stuart, promoted to an Unatt, 
Majority, without purchase; Lieut. R. W. Piper to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Nisbet, who retires; Ensign W. R. Hesketh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Piper. 
G0th Foot—First Lieut. G. Clapcott to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bingham, 
prowoted; Second Lieut. J. Du Cane to be First Lieut. without purchase, vice 
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Second Licut. G.C ibe has been genni to retire from the serv gh 
W. A. D. Pitt, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice Du Cane; W. 
Pemberton, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Tediie, promoted. 
Foot—Ensign G. Stott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cunningham, who retires; 
J.A. W. Leith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stott. 

Unattached—Brevet Col. E. Charlton, Unattached, late Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. in 
Ceylon, to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; Lieut. A. Lowther, from the 6th Drags. 
to be Capt. by purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. R. Nisbet, of the 46th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Major R. 
Nisbet, of the 46th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Memorandum—Brevet Major R. Wolfe, on half-pay as a Sub-Inspector of Militia, 
has been allowed to retire from the Army by the sale of his commission, he being 
about to become a settler at the Cape of Good Hope. The name of the Assist.- 
Surg. — to the 91st Foot, on 13th April 1852, is J. O'Nial, and not J. O'Neal, 
as state 

Hospital Staff—For E. Akers, 
deceased, April 13, read, E. Akers, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 
Smith, deceased. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 16th April 1852 
C.B. of the Bombay Army, to be Mijor in the Ez 
and Adjt. at the East India Company's Dépot at W arley, read, 

Stevens, C.B. of the Bombay Army (Adjt. of the East India Coan s Dépot at 
W arley), to have the rank of Capt. in the Army while so employed. 

Orrice or OrpNance, April 20—Corps of Royal Engineers —Brevet M: ijor W. B. 
Marlow to be Lieut.-Col. vice Luxmore, retired on tull-pay; Second Capt. J. 5. 
Hawkins to be Capt. vice Marlow; First Lieut. W. II. Jesse to be Second Capt. vice 
Hawhius ; Second Lieut. J. Gustien to be First Lieut. vice Jesse. 


Ly AA bs Ae A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 20. 

Paxrnersnuirs Dissotvep.—Wilkinson and Son, Stockport, cotton-spinners— 
Halseys, East Budleigh, Devonshire, linen-drapers—Speechly and Asling, Spalding, 
chemis ts—Peters and Purves, Balsal Heath, Worecster, railway-contractors—C. W. 
and i’. Shand, Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards A. and 8. W. Shand— Daniels 


Clapcott; 


Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Smelt, 
to the Dune, vice 





For Brevet re ood J Ste vens, 























THE SPECT 





and Haddelsey, Hull, auctioneers— Brown and Nottle, Sunderland, ship-brokers— | 


J. and J. M*Queen, Southampton, drapers 
Tyne, tlour-dealers— Lewis, Brothers, Regent Street—Hesketh and Co. 
Street, oilmen; as far as regards H. 8. Davis—Warner and Arinstrong, Upper North 
Place, Gray’s Inn Road, gas-meter-imanufacturers—Whaley and Co. Bradford, 
Yorkshire, plumbers; as far as regards J. Stead—Fletcher and Lockett, Longnor, 
Staffordshire, linen-drapers—Smith and Beswick, Liverpool, sail-makers— Bernard 
and Leveson, Manchester, importers of foreign goods—Haigh, Collinge, and Co. 
and Haigh, Green, and Co, Portsmouth, Lancashire, cotton-spinners; as far as re- 
gards J. Barrowelough—Daniel and Buckle, Manchester, manufacturers— Powell 
and Warburton, Warrington, grocers—Crabtree and France, Gomersal, dyers— Moss 
and Hatton, Featherstone Street, St. Luke's, linen-drapers—Harrison and Hard- 
castle, East Cheap, colonial-agents—Peverelle and Skidmore, Birmingham, dealers 
in London goods—Scaffe and Sons, Barton, Yorkshire, t tailors; as far as regards G. 
Scatle -- How and Co. Moorgate Street, commission-agents; as far as regards G. T. 
Barnes and J. How jun. 

Baxkruprcey ANNULLED.— Henry Cooker, Leamington Priors, hatter. 

SANKRUPTS.— WILLIAM Joun Darke and James Porren, Maytield Street, Mile- 
end Road, carpenters, to surrender May 4, 31: solicitors, Surr and Gribble, 
Lombard Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court--Epmunp Srt TTIGL E 
and GrorGk Farrancr, Chancery Lane, booksellers, April 30, June 4: i 














Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Jonn 
Dawson, Tolleshunt Darcey, Essex, surgeon, April 30, June 4: solicitor, Abell, 


Horseferry Road, and Colchester; official assignee, Nicholson, 
-WiLuiAM Hopee, Great Marlborough Street, manufacturing sta- 
tioner, May 5, June 8: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Stansfeld— 
Joun Linrs W ATKINS, Woolwic h, grocer, April 29, May 27: solicitor, Batho, Ame- 
rica Square; official assignee, Bell—Parnick Briuns, Live zpool, tailor, May 4, June 
2: solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool — Many 
Fovracne, Wigan, innkeeper, May 1, 27: solicitor, Price, Wigan ; ollicial assignee, 
Mackenzie, Manchester. 

Divipenps.— May 14, Dinsdale, Oxford Street, saddler—May H, Piper, Lawrence 
Lane, stay-maker—May 13, Foster, Great Bolton, coufectioner—May 12, Auderson, 
Wellington, Shropshire, mercer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
mecting.—May 12, Haines, Northampton, grocer 
ing, brick-makers —May 14, Johnson, York Buildings, Adelphi, coal-merchant— 
May 15, Dean, Brighton, clothier— May 13, Hopkinson, Live rpool, coach-builder— 
May 11, Yates, Prescot, builder—May 12, J. and J. Heywood, Liverpool, provision- 
dealers —June 2, Wells, Brigg, Lincolnshire, dr: aper Mi wy 13, Hayling, Hereford, 
grocer—May 12, Clark, Willenhall, Staffordshire, bolt- manufacturer— May 13, James, 
Netherton, Worceste rshire, tailor. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.—French, Broad Street, merchant; second div. 
ls. 5}d. on the separate estate, on Thursday next, and three fol lowing x Thursdays; 
Graham, Coleman Street—Small, Folkstone, tailor; first div. of 5s. 4d. “on Thursd: uy 
next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Selby, Burle igh 
Strect, wine-merchant; second div. of 6d. on Thursday next, and three follow 
Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Barlow, Stepney Green, iron-merchs unt: 
pw ee div. of ls. ld. on Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; Graham, 


Romney Terrace, 
Basinghall Street 


May 12, R. and KR. Biling, Read- 


























—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of | 


Galloway and Brown, Newcastle-upon- | 
Leadenhall | 


| 


of | 


Coleman Street—Wilkinson and Bentley, tailors; div. of 6: d. on the separate estate | 





, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool 
April 21, or any subseque nt Wed- 





of E. Wilkinson, April 2 
Keel, Liverpool, cotfee-housekeeper; div. of 8s. 
nesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Wiikinson, Birkenhead, builder; div. of 1s. 2d. April 
21, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—hKaye, Bridge Row Wharf, 
Pimlico, coal-merchant; second div. of 4}¢. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street— Dixon, Leeds, draper; div. of 5s. 14d. (om account of first div. of lls.) any 
Weduesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Strect. 


Friday, April 23. 

Parryersuirs Dissotvep.— Lister and Co. Birkenhead, engineers; as far 
gards J. Lister—M‘Naughtan and Co. Manchester, calico-printers; as far as regards 
5. Potter—L. and A. Town, Goosnaigh, Lancashire, innkeepers —LKoberts and Thomas, 
Oswestry, attornies—Siddeley and Co. Liverpool, brass-founders—Cross and Makin- 
son, Manchester, joiners—Greenhalgh and Kenyoa, Manchester, calico-printers 
Rhodes and Thorns, Wakefield, joiners— Barlow and Son, Leeds, hatters—Leonard 
and Co. Bristol, ironmo ; as far as regards R. Leonard—Hammond and Co. 
Mitcham Common, ee RRS a Moorhouse Brothers, Penistone, York- 
shire, fr ler rsa and J. Ineson, Norwich, rag-merchants— Bruce and 
Wilby, Leicester, manufacturers of hosiery—J. J. and G, O, Barratt, Albert Place, 
City Road, pastrycooks. 

Baxkuvrreis ANNULLED.—Cunistoruer Josern Kxarrinc, Eastwood, Essex, 
cattle-dealer—Hvuen Crark, Bank Chambers, stock-broker. 

Bankevrprs.—Henny Lamp oven, Snow Hill, chemist, to surrender May 1, June 
4: solicitors, Langley and Gibbon, Great James Street; official assignee, Canna, 
Aldermanbury—Joux Gronce Lacy, Great St. Helen's, gun-manufacturer, May 1, 
June 12: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers—James Laing, Southampton, co: l-merchant, May 4, June 8: solici- 
tors, Harle, Southampton Buildings; Piilipson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official as- 


as re- 

















signee, Graham—Wi.LuiamM Loper, Wokingham, innkeeper, May 6, June8: soli- | 
citor, Soames, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane 


97. 


Tuo AS Wetsu, Burslem, joiner, May 5, solicitors, Smith, Shelton, Staf- 
fordshire ; Mottram and Co, Birmingham ; ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingh: ua 
Jous Meek, Wolverhampton, victualler, May 3, 24: solicitors, Kitson, Wolverhamp- 
Bituleston, Birmis ngham 












ton; Mottram and Co. Birmingham; Official assi gnee, 

Ricuany Wirson Topp and Ricnarp Howes, Bath, ironmongers, May 6, June 3: 
solicitor, Hellings, Bath; official assignee. Miller, Bristol —Eiizanevit ANN Yan- 
DALL, Bath, innkeeper, May 7, June 2: solicitor, Hellings, Bath; official assignee, 
Hutton, Bristol—Mary Fouracre, Wigan, innkeeper and colliery-proprictor, May 1, 
27: solicitor, Price, Wigan; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester Tuomas 
Prance and Witusam THac Kray, Sunderland, timber-mer hants, May 11, June 10: 
solicitors, Moores, Bishopwearmouth ; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne— Henry Bares and Hexry Wittiamsox, W arley, "Halifax; brewers, May 24: 
solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax; official assignee, Ho; pe, Leeds. 

Divipenps.—May 14, Burls, Hampstead Road, brewer ~May 7, Gedge, Leicester | 

Square, linen- -draper— May 14, H. and R. Pirhorn, Southampton, tailors—May 14, 
Warren, Ardleigh, Essex, miller —May 14, Jones, Strand, woollen-draper—-May 15, 


mew Brighton, clothier—May 15, Denman, Cheam, carpenter—May 20, Titcomb, 
Highgate, butcher—May 18, Jones, Wrockwardine, Shropshire, apothecary— May 
15, Chew, Manchester, stuff-manufacturer —May 14, Taylor, Dunston, Durham, Ep- 
som salts manufacturer. 








ATOR. 


[Saturday ; 





Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrai 'y, on the 
meeting.—May 14, Harding, Acton, miller—May 14, Freeman, North ampton, inne 
keeper—May 14, Burls, Hampstead Road, brewer—May 14, Norris, Watford, grocer 
— May 20, Tite omb, Highgate, but« her—May 14, Bennett and Booth. Long Acre. 
dealers in Scotch whisky- -May 14, Sharp, Liverpool, merchant— May 15, Pritchs urd, 
Liverpool, tea-merchant— May 17, Caldwell, Shevington, Lancashire, cx al-pri pets tor 

May 17, Clark and Bleachley, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, ironmongers - oy Vale 
ker, Huddersfield, wool-stap ler—M: ay 14, Rogevs, Leic ester, grocer— May Ti. Not 
Holbeach, dealer in chicory—May 14, Morris, “De rby, innkeepe T. 

Deciararions Or DIVIpENDs, -Nock and Williams, Frith 


end dav of 











Street, goldsmith 33 





first div. of Ls. Gd. on the joint estate, and first div. of 4s. 1d. on the separate estate 
of J. Williams, any Wednesday; W hit: nore, Basinghall Street—Ground, Wisbeach 
draper; first div. of 8s. 6d. any Wednesds lay 3 Ww hitmore, Basinghall Street—Dew. 
hurst, Pre ston, provision-dealer; div. of 7 55-64d. any ‘Tue sday; Mackenzie, Man. 
chester—Dixon, Morley , dyer; second div, of 4d. any day; Young, Leeds— Atkin. 
son, Leeds, grocer; first and final div. of 2s. 1d. any Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—W yon, 


Regent Street, engraver; first div. of ls. 9d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Johnson, Live rpool, grocer; div. of ls. 2d. 








Wednesday ; Morgan, Liverpool Thompson, Derby, woollen-draper; firs ade 
ls. 2d. April 23, and two subsequent Fridays; Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Scoren SequxsTRATIONs. —Macdonald, Kilmorie, Isle of Skye, farmer, A; pril 30, 
May 28—Dalrymple, Coupar-Angus, merchant, April 29, May 20—Miller, Dali 
seed- crusher, April 2s, May 19—Fraser sen. Dingwall, ironmonger, April 27, May — 

Bruce, Hi unilton, gas-coal-carter, April 30, May 28. . 





PRICES OU CURRENT. 


UNDS. 
| Satu une Monday. | Tuceday. led “ednes,. 


BRITISH FU 


(Closing Prices.) 





















































































































snes. Thurs, | tri lay, 
3 per Cent Consols ......00.8- Caos 993 | W 
Ditto fur Account . oo) | } yn} 
3 per Cents Reduced. | } 993 | 9} 
3} per Cents ...... | } loog | | 10 
Long Annuities . +) | 6} aj 
Bank Stock, 4 per Cent. . | } 220 zly} 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... | = —_— 
Exchequer sills, lid. per diem . 13 pm. — os 
India Bonds 3 per Cent........ 33 pm. 85 i 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian. .......-++ ooee-5 p. Ct S50} || Massachusetts (Ste sting). 5 p. ¢ cry los 
Belgian ve | Mexi ‘5 
Ditto Michigan . ° — 
Brazil Mississippi . 6— — 
Buenos Ay New York.... = i} 
Chilian.. GP sconce cae - 1 = 
Dar oye cores Pennsylvania . i 53 
Dutch ( Peru; ian. Sf — 105 
Ditto Portuguese. 5 — "t 
French Dirto. ... ° -— 
Ditto Kussian 5 — ~ 
Indiana Spanish 56 — 
Illinois DiLLO oe eee 3 — | iv} 
Kentucky .. Ditio \ Passive) severe 3 
Louisiana Ste Z } Ditto (Coupons —_— 
Maryland (Sterling)...... ! Venes AWCLA ACLIVE. 066 ccereeececces { 4s} 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Rattways— Baxnks— 
Caledonian ...... . Australasian........ d2exd, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow British Nort tk 
Eastern Counties ..... ‘| } Colonial. 5 
Great Northern ... 4 20 } Commercial «f London .. -— 
Great South. and Ww est. Ireland. 13 | 3 London and Westminster . | ‘} 
Great Western ....+. ee London Joint Stock... inf 
Hiull and Selby ....... . lio” National of Ireland is 
Lancashir Bs . 74a | National Provincial. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........ a } 744 cial of Ire land. ia 
London brighton —_ aan Coas los} nm of Australia, — 
London and Blackws eee eeeee si Union of Loudon... . eee | log 
London and North- eae ra - eo) | MinEs— j 
Midi nd . 69) | Brazilian Imperial .....+++++++-| —_— 
ee sg | ~—s« Ditto (St. John del Rey). 5) 
° Is Cobre Copper ...... | »} 
S. South eastern and Dover. ° 22} | Nouveau Monde, 1} 
South-western . 9354 MISCELLAN EOUs— 

York, Newcast - Is, | Australian Agricultural ....... 16} 
York and North Midland ........ 26p | Cumade oo eeceeeeeeeeee ++ ” 
Ducxs— | General Steam....... eveee) 20hex a. 

East and West India. ee | —_ } Peninsular and Uricntal Steam .| 0} 

London ..... ++} 124) | Royal Mail Steam, .-| TThexd, 
St. Kat herine PRET RR eee | &2 South Australian petit a zi) 
BULLION, Per oz METALS. Per tor 
Foreign Gol ia Bars +++-£3 17 9 Copper, liritish Cakes £58 lO 0 .. : 2 
Foreiz sch menage hunt Iron, British bars.... 417 6... 5 2 6 
Nev w i MRATE cccccce Lead, british Pig..... 1610 U,.. 0 UY 
vvde 





Steel, Swedish Keg... M15 0... 


aaa: Mark Lane, , April 23. 






 @ ‘ 
»R.New S6tod0 | Rye .cceeeee Maple..... 3 









«+ 40—42 | Barley . White .... ! 
3s—40)  Malting Boilers ... 
40—42 | Malt, Ord, Keans, Ticks. 

kine . Old 
Peas, Ho Indiat 








AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 





Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending April 
Wheat.... dis. 114. | Kye ......- 31s, 10d - 4s 10d. | Rye....... . dbs. 6d, 
Barley.... 29 10 Beans 22.000 30 (1 | 29 1 Beans . uw 
Oats ..ccee 19 7 | Peas ....... 29 8 - 4 Pees.....00. 3 








PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Rest Fresh, 1: 
cecag > St 


FLOUR. 
per sack 40s. to 43s. 









Town-made 
Seconds ... 











Essex and 8 —- hk , Irish 
Norfolk anc kton — 45 Che ese, Cheshi 
Americs tees — 2 Derby Plain, 






Canadian ..cccccccccssesece 
Bread, 6d. ‘to 7d. the 4lb “iat k 


MLAT. 
SMITHFIELD.” 


BUTCHERS 


Newoate ann Leapenwacu.* \T 


Heap or Carrut 
Smrvrurithy 











8. ; @ & s. d s. da. 
Beef .. 2 TO 3 0 sees 3 UWS 4 y- 
Mutton 2 Z—3 GC wee 3lo—4 2. Beasts. 
Veal .. 2 8— = 46 @ cose 31l0—4 4 Sheep. 

Pork .. 2 ~- —3 8B se-s 3 6--3 10 Caives, z2t 
Lamb... 4 8— —i35 8 is 5 O—5 6—5 10! Pigs... 38U 
" To sink the oifal, per 5 Ib 

Hors WOOL 
Kent Pockets..... eee 126s. to 145s. pean and half-bred om ve ser Ib, 12d. to 134d 
Ciwvice ditto ..... _- ether and Ewe . Ww 23 








20 
Lol ester Eo: 
Vine Combi 


290 


Sussex ditto .. 
Farnham ditto......... 











MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 














CUMBERLAND. SMITH FieLD Wurrrcnartr. 
May, B0ed covcccccccccece 708. OEM. coccceceesee FOS. OO FE6. ccccccccoes TOs. 10 106 
laterior. 65 55 — wo 5 — 
New. 0 o=— 0 o-— 0 
Clover .... 78 83 — 85 so — 458 
Wheat Str 28 22 — 28 2 —- 3 
OLLS, COALS, CANDLEs. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... perewt. £1 9 0 |rea, Souchong, tine, per Ib., Is. Of. to as OF. 
Retined . o £8 © Congou, fine . 13—16 
Linseed Oil ° 1606 Pekoe, flowery 16-380 
Linseed Oil Cake eosces “pe . 1900 llbll o * In Hond—Du ty ld. p ' 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. o4. | ee fine ‘in bond, per cwt. 60+ Ris. Od. 
Moulds ( 6a. per doz. discount) 53, Od. : Ordinary ....... ecee 41 =~ 428. Ue 
Coals, Hetton cose Ifa, Od. Sugar, Museo o, percwt... 208. 10}4 
ielicavacitaistnesnsein ee 16s, Od. Weat | indi xivlasses..e... 11s. 64. tu 13s. Gy 
























PECTATOR, 


Under the especial Lig onage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 


April 24, 1852. 
rs THEATRE— 


NIGHT.—FIDELIO, and L’TTALI- 
a A IN. ALG IF RL —On Tus | ao 








ER M ATES STY’S 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





anish Dive rtisec me ent UN BRAILE 
», Guy Stephan, Mesdlles. Rosa, Den oe r 1. am youre, 
‘Alle grini, and M. Mathieu. ya SE 

Rossini's Opera L'TTALIANA 
M adlle. é Angri, Signorl Calzolari, Fe rrant 
new balle t divertissement, 
diles. Carolina Rosati, Rosa, 





den upon the cm of persons in every 
and for every part of the world, 
w vith the ‘eaten of the Western Coast of Africa within the 


| profession and station inl 





F q 
Lamo ureux, ML. Di Me sttis are construc te da oe sound prin- 
a m P 





J rey is re spectfully an 
nownced that bn talent of Madi. Job nna W agner 
r 





of ~ gn persons acsured iy 
climate to another without forfeiting th 








ath of Nove ‘mbe r last, and signed i 
aitiste and also by her fath 

A GRAND OPERA by MEY 
y DALLAS is in preparation for the 









ERBEER is in preparation. . Per - . 
mh Ae “agate sien Second Septennial Division of Profits, 


additions to various Policies are 





neat ations for eee, Stalls, and Tickets to be made 
at the Box~ office c, Ope ra Colonnade, A aymarket. 


ANOVER “SQU ARE ROOMS. — 


MORNING CONCERT on Tre RSDAY, 

commence at Two o'clock precisely. 
PART FIRST.—Overture, “ 

» Treffz and He rr Re ichart— 











Se schiff tlie 4, M adlle. Je “tty e Tre ffz, Se “ere rt a a oo 
Sonnambula, Etude, “Les Révéries des Fees, 
ent—Duo, pour Violon et Violoncelie, 





i 
PART meee Crest ure, 


‘ Chasse pour ?P iano avec Ore hestre, 
Se hubert — Wedding 








gon it the Pianoforte, Mr 
‘ tarles Fergusson Forbes, 


To be had of Messrs. Crawrn ’ 
and at all the prince ipal Musics ‘Ne rs. 


‘T. MARTIN'S HALL.—A CL ASS for 


as BURTON BREWERS hav 








every Saturday throughout the 





obtain a moment's cred nee 








ney pct ah to be known to every 











DANORA 1 of the 





» surrounding beautiful plain « 











ITALY.—The THIRD CONVERSAZIONI 
» heldonthe Evening of Wr 
in the Princess's Concert Room, 
at half. past Seven o'clock 
NEWMAN at Bight o'clock precisely, 








After the Lecture, M. MAZZINT and otherspeahers a small quantity of sugar, 
Tickets of admission, for Members 
1s. for Ladies and Gentlemen non-members Is. 6d. each, 
be obtained at the Socicty's Offices, 


will address the mecting 











And we further sole manly ¢ 


in SAVINGS-BANKS.—A perusal is invited of the new 
and important Plan of Industrial Life - 
red for the purpose of extending the 
> Industrious Classes.—Applications 



























Annual Income, 153,000/ 
tums paid since the establishment 
President—The Right Hon 


“ 
Geen Blencowe ( ave hill, Esq.” JOSEPH NUNNELEY 





Sir Richard D, King, Bart. representing the firm of W 


es John A Re aumont, Ena. Maw: aging Direct or. 
Physician—John Maclea 
Street, Montague 8 beqs are. 

NINETEEN TWENTII ris OF 


f John Thompsen and Son 
IN 





WILLI AM MIDDLE TON 
Borough of - aecheet 
; Trent, “the Fifteenth day of April es, 5 fore me 





ction of Premiums by the surrender 


a eenie of the said Borough. 





NEL ¢ _— ANY are now Pann: ring aa superior quality, 
and at very reduced prices, their celebratee 
WALLS END COAL and CANNEL 
‘AND .and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 
pap SSL \C K and COKE oe FOUNDRY PURPOSES, 








in 1 ON DON and al all the stations of the London and North- 





Neakibe Union Piwane 


Eramples of Bonuses add dl toe ° h , + Po 
ORDERS addressed to the Company's Agents, 





vir 
LONDON, Messrs. Ler 











Canter, Duddeston Row, for all 
Stations on the London and North-wester 





Kirmingham and Glouce: 
SHREWSBURY, Messrs 





and Srence, for the Dis 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be 
plication to the Agents of the Oitice in 
of the United Kirgdom ; at the 
O%ice, 50, Regent street. 





y of the © ‘ompany, at their Chief Office,7, 
will meet with prompt attentiog 
IAM LAIRD, General Manager 


all the principal towns 
City Branch ; and atthe Head 





Rumford Stree t Live aoe, 
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| r . aD . 
WARDED A PRIZE MEDAL 
4 UNDER CLASS XIX. TOTHEC pial es TRADE.— 
ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING.—The PATENT 
WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY beg to inform the rade that 
their NEW PATTERNS in 'S TABLE- 
COVERS for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they hi hitherto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet-houses in London and the Country, The 
Company deem it necessary to caution the public against 
parties who are selling an inferior description of goods as 
Felted Carpets, which will not bear cor with their 
manufacture, cither in style or dw y; and that the 
genuineness of the goods can always tested by purchasers, 
as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends of the 
piece, ** Royal Victoria Carpeting, London,” with the Royal 
Arms in the contre. The Company's Manufactorics are at 
Elmwood Mills, Leeds; and Borough Road, London. Whole- 
sale Warehouses at 8, Love Lane, Wood Strect, Cheapside. 


7 +P , r wp > 
ME PCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH- BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advants of searching thorough|!y in- 
te the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapabl: of injuring the finest 
rap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whic common hair, Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 











- 




































brushes, Which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ne Genult , With its preserved valuable 
properties of aly 3 durability, by means of 





direct importations, dispensing ‘with all intermediate perties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
1genuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacer, Binoirs, and 
o.'s sole establishment, 190 8, Oxford Street 
=~ “4s al "DNTP? 

peor STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 

Price 2s 6d Patronized by her M eS RnR. iM. 
Prince Albert. Mr. HOWARDS WHITE CEDANEUM 
for stopping decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. itis 
placed in th ia soft state, Without any pressure or 
pain,and ima HARDENS INTO A WHITE UNA 
MEL; it will remaia in the tooth many years, rencering ex- 
traction unnecessary, and resting the further progress of 
decay, and is far superior to anything ever before used, as it 
will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the tooth All 
persons use it themselves, with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared oniy by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, 
» Street, Manover Square, who will send it in the 
¥ post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street, 
i nnay 68, Oxford street, Butler, 4, Cheap- 
wnuhill; and all Medicine Venders in th 
td. Mr. Howard con‘inues to supply tt 
NEW SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHUSION 
without springs or wires. This method docs not require the 
extraction of any tecth or roots, or any painful operation 























whatever 17, George Strect, Hanover Square At home 

from loti 4 

i Dw FOR vs PURE FLUUD MAG- 
NESTtA has been for mauy pearssanctioned by the most 
tof the m ¥* fession as an excellent 1 ty for 

id eee Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 


a mild aperient it is admirably pied for de ate fomales, 








particularly during pregnancy nd it prevents the food of 
infants from tura ur durimg digestion, Combined with 
the Acidu t an effery ng ape 

rier ily 3 ible and ¢ cious, 
r u ed vor amd Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
t Improved Hoise-hair Gloves and 
‘ t, London, and sold by all respeet 








it the empire 


RE AU TIFUL COMPLE XION hROW- 








I wg wt vl KALtt OR, ape niially of choice 

ft ic nature, utterly f mall mineral ad 

ina pk asing and delightful ia its effects. Re ‘ ‘ 

nds tu neutral the action of the atmosphe upon 

rd to promote that healthy action of the mi , 

pic vessels by which its general well-being and t ma of 

i's appearance are so essentially promoted. Freckies, san- 

burn, tan, spots, pluuples, Uushes and discoulorat sare eral 

cated its application, and give place to a dehcate! t 

«lea n. Price 4s. 6d. and Ss I t ue 
vo ydor”™ are on the wrapper 

A. Rew ayn and Sens, 20, Hott a Garden, udon; aad by 

Ch rist nd Perfaawrs 


[)*: LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS 


WAFERS, a mild and gentile Aperient Medi ine, 










having a , and of great efficacy for regu- 
lating th sand correcting the action of the Stunach 
mad r rice Is. Lid. 26 Sd. and Lis. per box, Also Dr I 

cock'’s Pulmonic Waters, which give instant relief onl @ 
rapid cure of asthma, coughs, ond all disorders of the breath 


and lungs. They have a most pleasant taste Price 


Od. and lis. per box. Sold by all Mediciac-vendors 








O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE Fifty thousand cures have been effected 
by Du B y's delicious Revalenta Arabica Food, without 
the telnet thee seni “uv, OF ©% t ies 
its cost in oth r remedics ‘ “] 
from the Right H the I 1 St i 
derived considerable encit f 
Arabica Pood, and consider it . 
public to authorize th publicat rt 
de Decies Cure 49,502: “ Pitty gomy 
Trom dyspepsia, Nervousness, asthma, ugh, cor iun, 


flatulency, spasms, sickness at the 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent tb 
Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norf Ik Cure } Iso 
‘Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
und debility, from which I had suffered great misery ,and which 
no mediciie could remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food in a very 
time—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” Cure No 
* Bight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, 
spasms, and nausea,for which my servant had « 
advice of many, have been effectually removed by Da 
Barry's delicious health-restoring food in a very short 
time. Ishall be happy answer any inquiries—Rev. John 
W. Flayel, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” Cure No. 1609- 
* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck 
and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my life 
very miserable, has been radically removed by Du Barry's 
health-restoring food--Alex. Stuart, Archdescon of Koss, 
Skibbereen. Copies of Testimonials of 50,000 cur s (incieding 
those of on gett —E- st Thomas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
and Harvey 1 « had gratis. In London are agents 
Fortnum, Mason, «! Co. 182, Piceadilly, Purveyors to her 
Majesty the Queen ; also to be had at 60, Gracechureh Street; 
Skelton, 49, Bishopsgate Street Within , 330, and 451, Strand 
In canisters, with full instructions; Sib. Ils. ; 12ib 4, Supet- 
refined, 5ib iid 33s. The 101d. and 121b. « 
Dv Barny and Co 27, New Bond Street, London 


‘\] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS HAVE CURED A DISEASED FOOT AND 
PREVENTED AMPUTATION.—Mr. James Palmer, No. 1, 
Mason Court, Blake Street, Liverpool, suffered dreadfully 
from a diseased foot, the most eminent men attended hin, anc a 
they deemed it necessary to remove one of his toes 
this healed, however, the disease broke out higher u 
then they wanted to amputate the whole foot to prevent 

al consequences ; this he objected to, and resolved to try 
»way's Ointment and Pills; which have effected a perfect 
nd he can now walk and work as well asever. This 
can be verified by Mr. Martin, Chemist, 20, Copperss 
































age free. 

















ase 
Hill, Liverpool. Sold by ali Druggists, and at Professor Hot- 
Lowat’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London 








Ux IVE R SITY OF. L ON {DON.—NO- | _ 
4 TICE is hereby given to the Graduates that the AD- 
MISSION TO DEGREES will take place at Somerset House 
on Weonespay, May oth, at 2 ap m. 
. W. ROTHMAN, 
Somerset House, April 23d 1082. 2. 


at ar rep hl 
HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of REDSTEADS, sent free by post, cont 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad- 
dition to their usual stock, a wreat variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. 
Heat and Sow, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


PAMILY LIVERY.—Arms and Crests 





Registrar. 









correctly ascertained, and in any case a steel die ex- | 


pressly cut for the buttons, free of cost. In many instances 
the expense thus incusred will exceed the charge made for a 
Footman’s complete suit, viz. Four Pounds Ten Shillings, 
80 that the quality, styl wnd general excellence of the ma- 
terials may be easily inferred, as it must be obvious to all, 
that a continuation of orders would alone 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, PALETOT PATENTEES, } 
and Army Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 
and 22, ¢ Cornhill, London. 


} ANY HAVE ASSUMED the use of the 
word PALETOT, but the SOLE PATENTEES and 

originators of the design and material are H, J 

coL L, Merch: ints and Army Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, RE- 
INE STREE - 






















CORNHILL 

nly garment costs (for very 
but that at TWO GU INEAS 
0 NICOLL’S MORNING 
2D TROUSERS, ONE 







This most useful and gentle 
ather) ONE GUINEA; 
is chietly used in this clim 
COAT. NICOLL’S REGIST 
GUINEA. 


WATCHES and their Management.—T. 


COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphiet de- 











-and D, NI- | 


| 
| 


scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use atthe | 


present time, and explaining the advanta 
Lists of Prices, It is intended to give the 
should be obtained previous to the purch t 
principal characteristics of which should be accuracy 
durability. It also contains remy “tone on the proper manage- 
ment of a watch by the wearer. It y be had gratis, on ap- 
plication personally or by A x Savony and Co, 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven acechure h Street. 


ges of cach, with 

















vors from 


TEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 


STOVE.—The BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented 
and registered by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, combines in its 
use cheerfulness, cle inline ss, and ¢ conomy toa degre itherto 
deemed unattainable, while its simple beauty (obtained part- 
ly by the employment of a graceful shell in lieu of the cum- 
bersome and ungainly bars) is the subject of general commen- 
dation. Price from 6s. to 10/. To be seen in use daily in his 


show-rooms ; where also are to be scen 
+ ah - + \r spa 
9 a (0) STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
2 all differing in pattern, forming the largest as- 
sortment ever collected together. They are marked in plain 
figures, and at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
2 sets of bars, 2/. Lis. to 5/. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and tsof bars, 5!. 10s. to 122. 12s.; bronzed fenders com 
ple te, with standards, from 7s. to 31.; stecl fenders, from 
5s. to 61.; ditto, with rich ormolu orn nments, from 2/7. Lis. 
work 78.; fire-irons, from 1s. $d. the set to 4/. is. Sylvester 
and all other patent stoves with radiating hearth-plates, and 
ranges, Which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 


















Arges 
Virst, from ‘the frequency and extent of his purchases, 
And secondly, from those purchases being made exc lusively 


for cash, 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BKUR- 





TON'S.—He has added to his Show-rooms two very large 
ones, which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- | 


ding and Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, and all are 
marked in plain fizures at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. yumon Iron Bedsteads from 12s, 6d.; Port 
able Folding Be ds from 12s. 6¢.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Is. 6d. ; 








and Cots from 20s, each; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 3/. 5s, to SU. | 
FOR 
| 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
- SILVER 


ER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

a by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond all com 
parison the very best article 
be employed as such, cither usefully or 











miamentally, as by 










no possible test can it be distinguished fr silver. 
Fiddle King’s 
Pattern Pattera 
Tea Spoons, per dozen..... 188. ceeee B28. weve 36s, 
Dessert Forks 2 30s, 
Dessert Spoons ,, BOs. sevee S68, sacee 
‘Table Forks - 4s 
Table Spoons Boge eevee . 
Tea and Coffee s¢ ts, waite ‘ ticks, &e. at propor 
Sante prices. All kinds of re P lating ‘done by the p atent 
proce: 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, own 
size, per dozen.......... 
Dessert ditto and ditto , 
Tea ditto . 


w ILLIAM. 


| Language : 


next to sterling silver that can | 


(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to | 


the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged d clussitied that pur 










chasers may easily and nce Mak ir selections, } 
Catalogues with I vings sent (per post) free. The | 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, ON FORD STREET corne rof —— wman Street); Nos. 1 








» PERRY'S PLACE, 


; and dand 5 


and 2, NEWMAN sT 
sta blishe d a.p. 120 





THE ‘CRYST AL PALACE. 


On the Ist of May will be published, Part I. of 
his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT'S 


pre RES of the GREAT EXHIBI- | 


TION, by Messrs. Nasu, Hacue, and D. Ronerrs, 
which will conti ain— - 
TUNIS, No. 1," “ THE ZOLLVE RE IN,’ 
“THE ME DL EVAL COURTY 
Price MU. 1s.; Proofs, 1. lls. 6d. The remaining 15 
r arts will appear in rapid succession, 

The Publishers beg to announce, that in consequence 
of their late arrangements with the artists, by which 
the lithographs are to be executed the same size as the 
original drawings, the work will be raised in price to 
non-subscribers on the completion of the first volume 
to 26s. per Part. Persons wishing to secure early im- 
pressions of this magnificent work 
send their names at once to their Booksellers ; or tothe 
Publishers, Messrs. Dickinson, lid, New Bond Street. 


R.A. 





are reque sted to | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


e M. Ww. TUR NER, R. x. 

In one volume, Illus trated by 72 Vignettes, from 
Designs by Turner and Sroruarn, price 16s. cloth, 
[RO Sree sox. POEMS 
r Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


J. M. TURNER, RK 

In one volume, et d by 55 Vignettes, from 
Designs by Turner and Sroruarp, price 16s. cloth, 
R OGERS’S ITALY, A Poem. 


Epwarp Moxoys, Dover Street. 


Now ready, with M: ap and Wood-cents, Svo. L5s. 

\ JOURNRY TO THE TEA COUN- 
J TRIES OF CHINA, including Sung-Lo and the 
Bohea Hills; with some Account of the British Tea 
Plantations in the Himalaya Mountains. By Ronerr 
Fortune, Esq. Author of ** Wanderings in China.” 

Jou Murray, Albemarle Street. 














1 Tuesday, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
‘ON PUBLIC SUBJECTS, made 
i during a Tour in the United States and Canada. 
By Hven Seymour TREMENHFERR, Esq. 
‘Political Experience from the Ancients. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
(ase Rtrone IN SURGERY. J 
Bexsamin Travers jun. F R.C.S. lately Resi- 
dent Assistant-Surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
Lecturer on Surgery, 
LONGMAN, 


~~ READINGS IN POPUL \R LITERATURE. 


w Volume 
RISIL 


TOTES 








& 
Brows, Gerex, and Loxemans. 


London : 











Ne ° 
POPULAR ‘SUPERSTITION 


By W. R. bearg > 8 mi RI.A. Author of “ The 
Boyne and Blackwater. 
THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. By 


SAMUEL MossMAN, ae Map, price ls. each. 
London: W M. OR rand Co Amen Corner. 


3, 








ady, pric 

VATION AL DEFENCES. 
i 3y Mowracve Gore, Esq. Author of “ Sailors’ 
IIomes,” Second E.lition, with Additions; 
proving the Dwellings of the Poor,” Thirc 1E 
James Ripoway, Piccadilly; and all Booksell 

This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 
MHE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND 
THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES II. 
Related and Collected by Perer Cunxtnonam, F.S.A, 

Brappery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 











This day is published, 
1 ie LIFE AND TIMES 
ESCO SFORZA, DUKE of 
Wittiam Potrarp Uraviart, Esq. 
price 25s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE COLONIZATION OF TRELAND. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
i i ~ SAXON IN IRELAND; or the 
Rambles of an Englishman in the West of Ire- 
a Settlement. 
» painstaking 
rvations, they are 
useful to intending settlers. 





OF FRAN- 
MILAN. By 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


land, in Search of 
i and accurate. 
peculiarly 
"— Daily 






pee ant to be 
News. 

** Let the intending emigrant 
only to the perusal of this volume.” 

** Replete with good plain common-sense.” 
mist. 

** A remarkable book—the work of one who has pur- 
chased land in the sister isle, preferring it to a distant 
colony.” — News of the World. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
GUY'S NEW SPEAKER. 
This day is published, L2mo. price 6a. in rovn, 
with Steel Frontispiece and other Engravings, 

{UY'S NEW SPEAKER: containing 

I choice Selections of Poctry and Prose, from some 
of the Best and most Popular Writers in the English 
intended to furnish Youth in 
and Families with a Class-book that will at 
Interest, Gratify, and Instruct. By Josmra Guy 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; Author of ** The Juvenile 
Letter-writer,” &c. &c. 

London: Wiiitam Trea and Co. 85, 
Cheapside. 
CARPENTER'’S (T.) ARITHMETIC, 
New Edition, by Ww. he ruerrony, Esq. Price, bound 
cloth, ls. Gd. 
\ARPE NTE R 'S ARILTIMETIC: 


designed for Use of Schools. By Tuomas 
T 


devote a few hours 
Illustrated News. 
Econo- 








once 


Queen Street, 


the 








CARPENTEL of he Scholu’s Spelling As- 
istant, 1, carefully Corrected and con- 
derably En *. Rurnerronrp, LL.D. F.R.A.S 





wolwich. 


and Co, 85, Queen Street, 


Royal Military Academ 
London: Wintiam 





Trea 
Cheapside, 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHOX, 
This day is published, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in roan, 
lex Kk ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, 
with English a Critical and Explanatory, by 
Anruon, LL.D. Professor of the Greek and 
lumbia College, New York. A 
ected by Joun Doran, 
of the Route of the 
Battle of Cunaxa. 
55, Queen Street, 


CHARLES 

Latin Languages in C 

New Edition, revised and corre 

LL.D. Witha Map, by Findlay, 

Ten Thousand, and a Plan of the 

London: Wit1iiam Troe and Co. 
Cheapside. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND 
WRIGHT, 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engravings. 

A New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by 
Josrpn Gry jun. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author 
of the ** Juvenile Letter-Writer,” &c. 12mo. roan, 
price 4s. Ge 

ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS QUESTIONS for the USE OF YOUNG 


PEOPLE, with a Sclection of British and General 
Biography, Xe. By R. Manoaxacy. Adapted for the 
Use of Schools, by the Rev. G. N. Wrienr. A New 
Edition, corrected to the Prese.t Time, by Josern 
Guy jun. — Iilustrated with a New Historical Fron- 
tispiece and many New Engravings. 


Wi..1AM Treo and Co, 85, Queen Street, 


Cheapside. 


Lonceon: 


Author of 





By | 





Schools | 


jun. | 





(Saturday, 


$$. 
pur Qu AR TERLY R EVLEW, 
No. CLXXX. is JUST PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS : 
The Old and New Ministries—Lord John Russelj 
and Lord Derby. 
Lamartine on the Hundred Days. 
ba he First Ten Years of George the Third’s Reign, 
California versus Free Trade. 
The Cannon, the Musket, and the Rifle 
Progress of Comparative Anatomy. 
Recent Epics. 
The Bohemian Embassy to England, Spain, &e, 
Diary of General Patrie k Gordon. (1466. 
Horace Walpole’s Garland, , 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Jomn Murray, 


T HE. 








Albemarle Street. 
BRITISH QU AR TERLY RLY 
REVIEW, No. XXX. price 6s. 

Will be published May 1. 
2. Labour, Wages, and Food—2 . Travels 
. New Lig rts: Ile arriet M: artineay 
Se ientific and Artistic The Whigs 
6. The 7 iterature of the Northern 
The old Testament and its Assailants— 
8. The ome of Thomas ee 9. Law Re form—10, 
The Dogma and the Priest . France and N ‘apoleon- 
ism—12. Our Epilogue on Atta tirs and Books, 

London: Jackson and Watronp, 18, St. 
Churchyard ; and SimpKkiy, 


CONTENTS = 
in South 


America 








Paul's 
MARSHALL, and Co. Sta. 





| tioners’ Hall Court. 


yw eady, price Gs. 
HE NORTH A MERIC AN RE- 
VIEW, No. 145. Cowrents: 


1. The Condition and Prospects of Canada, 

2. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and Empire, 

3. Dana’s Geology of the Exploring Expedition, 

4. Scottish Queens and English Princesses, 

5. Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino. 

6. De Quincey’s Writings. 

7. The Future of Labour. 

8. Dwellings and Schools for the Poor. 

9 Quineey’s History of Boston, 

10. Critical Notices. 

London: Joux Caapmay, 142, Strand. 
wos oe RY OF THE LANDING 
d OF THE FIRST CANTERBURY COLO- 
NISTS.- Full particulars of the Fétes on this occasion 
in the Colony, and of the first year’s Progress of the 
Settlement, with ample details, taken from the Lyfttel- 
ton Times of the 20th December last, just received vid 
India, will appear in the NEW ZEALAND JOUR- 
NAL of this day, (Sarurpay, 24th Arrit,) together with 
the latest intelligence from all the other settlements. 
D. M. Arrp, 340, Strand. Price 6d. sent in return for 
SIX postage “stamps. 








NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
On the 50th mae will be published, price 1s. the 
ird Number of 
Re AK HOU SE. By Crantes Dicr- 
ENS. With Illustrations by Hantor K. Browser. 
To be completed in 20 Monthly Numbers, uniform with 
** David Copperfield,” &e. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie 


TRUE ART-JOURNAL. The Volume 

for 1851 is now ready. This Volume, with the 
Volumes for 1819 and 1850, forma complete Series of 
the Art-Journal up to 1852, inasmuch as the earlier 
Volumes, under the title of ** The Art- Union Journal,” 
do not necessarily form part of the work. The Vernon 
Gallery was commenced in January 1819. 

The Three Volumes, each published (bound) at One 
Guinea and a Half, contain 109 fine Engravings on 
Steel, 6 Prints in Colours, and 2000 Engravings on 
Wood. 

The Volumes may be ordered of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 


a ART-JOUR N ‘AL ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, complete in 1 quarto vol. and con- 
taining upwards of 1400 Engravings on Wood, may 
now be obtained of any Bookseller at the price of One 
Guinea, cloth gilt. 

This volume will be soon out of print: it cannot be 
reprinted ; and there is no question of its largely aug- 
menting in value when classed among scarce works; 
those by whom it is required will therefore do well to 
obtain copies early. 

‘“*Itis at once interesting, useful, and beantifal”; 
‘a valuable reminder of the Exhibition to those by 
whom it was visited, and equally valuable to those to 
whom the enjoyment was denied.” ‘* A beautiful book 
for the drawingroom, - a useful instructor for all 
classes.” 

CONDUCTED Ry ‘UR S. S.C. HA 

{HARPE’S LONDON MAQ. AZINE, 


t) for May, price ls. with 2 elegant Engravings on 

Steel, will contain 

Impressions of England in 1851, 
Bremer. 

Chronicle of Ethelfled. 

Female Servants in the Bush, by Mrs. 

Palermo and the Feast of St. Rosalie. 

The Strange Gentleman, by Miss Winnard. 

Chikagou and Ionika, &c. Xc. 

iv. 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 

PRANK FAIRLEGH ; 

the Life ofa Private Pupil. 

tions by GrorGre CRUIKSHANK. 
Phi. popular and amusing work has, in the present 

edition, the advantage of 30 Original Illustrations from 

the inimitable pencil of way ye Cruikshank. 


Street. 


by Frederika 


Traill. 


e lés. cloth gilt, 
or Scenes from 
With 30 Illustra- 


FORTIETH E DITION ‘OF ONE THOUSAND 
EACH. 


vol. quarto, cloth gilt, 17. 
TO FAMILY DE ‘VOTION. 


ALEXANDER FLETc HER, D.D.; con- 
taining 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Pas s of 
Scripture, with appropriate Reflections. Also an Ap- 
pendix, comprising agreat variety of Hymns and Prayers, 
to suit porticular Days and Events of lrovi- 
dence. The whole so arranged as to fora the most com- 
plete and distinct Family Service for every Morning and 
Evening in the Year ever published. It is embellished 
with 16 fine Engr avings on Stee 1, after the Old Masters, 
and a superb Fro > 

Vir rr, HALL, and 


4 GUIDE 
i By the Rev. 





Seasons, 








rnoster Row. 








YiuIM 








XUM 


_ April 24, 1852. 


~~ SEW WE cE Kl. Y PUBLICATION, 
On Saturday, May Ist 1552, will be publish ad, price 3. | 
THE FIRST NU MBE R OF THE 
QEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURN IAL. 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and SOCIAL ECO- 

NOMY. j 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street, where Advertisements are 

received, and where all Communications for the Editor 

should be addressed. 

ANE W LONDON WEEKLY NEWSVAPER, OF 
LIBERAL POLITICS, PRICE FOURPENCE, 
will be published on Sarurpay, the 15th of May. 

A beautiful PRINT, the “ Orrers or tur Srockixe- 
Loom,” painted by Atrrep Evworr, A KA. and 
E ngraved on Steel by Francts Hout, (published at 
One Guinea,) will be presented, G eadts, to sub- 
scribers, with the Thirteenth Number, 

MHE LONDON WEEKLY PAPER, 
1 and ORGAN or TUE Mippie CLasses. A Record 
ot Political, Domestic, and Foreign News, Literature, 
Arts, Science, &c. Under the direction of Wit.iam 
Jenvan, Esq. (late Editor of the * Literary Gazette.”) 
Orders will be attended to by all Newsvendors through- 
out the United Kingdom ; er the Publisher will send it 
direct upon the receipt of a quarter's subscription, viz. 
4s. 4d. Money orders to be made payable to Frepr- 
nick TALus, 1, Crane Court, Fleet Street. For par- 
ticulars see Prospectus. 





7 his day is publishe d, price - 78. cloth, or 9s. hi half-callf. 
MHE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS of 
1848 and 1851. With the Practice of the General 
and Local Boards. By Curunirr W. Jounson, F.R.S. 
Barrister-at-law, Chairman of the Cr oydon Local Board 
of Health. 
London: Caoanres Kyron, 90, Fleet Street, Publisher, 
by Authority, to the General Board of Health. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE, 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
NSANITY;; its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure. Also, Ne ‘rvousness, Irrit ibility, and Sleep- 
lessness; showing the inestim: able value of the Seda- 
tive Treatment, including Apoplexy and Epilepsy. and 
la :mation and Congestion of the Brain. Second Edi- 
and illustrated with numerous 
s. By Josern Witwrams, M.D. Xe. 
Lond lon: Joun Cuvrcnins, Princes Street, Soho; 
and all Booksellers, 


“COMPLETION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 
With the Magazines, April 30, in 8vo. with Portraits, 
&e. 12s. bound, 

THE F IGHTH AND CONCLUDING VOLU ME OF 
] IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
4 LAND. By Aoxes Srricktanp. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition, embellished with Portraits of 

every Queen. 

N.1. Purchasers of this Edition are advised to give 
early orders for the completion of their sets, to prevent 
disappointment. 
CoLpinn and Co, 





much enlarged, 





Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


NE Ww “AND CHEAPER EDITION. — 








2 vols. post Svo,. 15s. bound, 
APAN AND THE JAPANESE: com- 
° prising the Narrative of a Three Years’ Capti- | 


with an Account of British Commercial 
By Captain GoLowntn. 

trom persoual obser- 
a tenth part of 
British 


Vity in Japan ; 

Intercourse with that Country. 
* No European has been abl 

vation and experience to communicate 

the intelligence furnished by this writer.” 

Ret rew. 

CoLsurn and Co. 


Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
DAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 
A Story of Scottish Life. By the Author of 
“Margaret Maitland,” ‘* Merkland,” and 
Field.” 

* A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and 
deli_lt by its admirable pictures of Scottish life and 
scenery.” — J’ost. 

“* Adam Graeme’ is fall of eloquent writing and de- 
scription. Itis an uncommon work—not only in the 
power of the style, in the eloquence of the digre<sions, 
in the interest of the narrative, and in the delineation 
of character, but in the lessons it teaches.”—Sun. 


URELIA. A‘ 
MUE PERILS FASHION, 


“A highly entertaining and popular novel. The 
world of fashion is here painted by an artist who has 
studied it closely and traces its lineaments with a 
masterly hand.”—Jost. 
CoLnvuxn and Co. Publishers, 

Street. 

_ THE PEERAGE AND LANDED GENTRY. 

ow ready, in 1 vol. royal Svo. comprising as much 
matter as 20 ordinary volumes, with 1 500 Engravings 
of Arms, incorpor: ated with the te xt, 38s. bound, 


pcekes S PEERAGE AND BARON- 


ETAGE FOR 18082. 
New Edition, Revised 


and Corrected throughout to 
. Ls 
the Present Time, from the Personal Communications 


of the Nobility, * 
BURKE TANDE D 
1852 


With numerous Additions an« Mn Corrections, and a Sepa- 
es to the 





NoveEL. 


” OF 


13, Great Marlborough 





0, just published, 


rate Index Gratis, containing Re feren 
Names of every Person (upwards of 100,000) men- 
tioned. Complete in 2 large vols. including the Sup- 





nt, equal in quantity to 30 ordinary volumes, 
only 2/. 2s. bound. 





“The ‘Peerage’ ; und the ‘Landed Gentry’ of Mr. 
Burke are two works of public utility, constantly re- 
ferred to by all classes of so iety, and rarely opened 


Without bein g found to su; ipply the information sought. 
¥ are accessions ot va K 
ew who write or talk much about L 


nglish Landed Gentry can well be lox 





ue to our bo 





I 





he — sv uta knowledge of the contents of 
rd urke’s empilation Athenaum. 
CoLnurn and € - Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street. 


“Caleb 


| 
| 


SPECT ATOR. 


publi shed, it in "post 8vo. price 1es. Gd, with 
Portrait, 
POBERT BLAKE: Admiral and 
» General at Sea. Based on Family and State 
Papers. By Herworrn Dixon. 


THE 


Just 


In 2 vols. foolseap, cloth, price 16s. 
1 tees POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 
Now first Collected, with final Revision. 

“In poems embracing a period of twenty years, Mr. 
Reade has taken themes which task to the utmost the 
faculty divine. His powers are developed more strik- 
in gly in each successive effort. ‘Italy’ abounds in 
dignity of thought; its pictures, never devoid of grace, 
at times reach sublimity.” Atheneum. 

“Such high efforts are necessarily destined for a 
standard position in our endu ng literature slowly 
attained it may be, but certainly.”— Kelectic Review. 

** Among pocts of our late r years, Mr. Reade holds a 
high position. Passages abound in his works which 
would reflect credit on the literature of any period.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

Cuarman and Harr, 





193, Piccadilly. 


London: 
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TUB STANDARD HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 
(Lo be Completed in on ae 8.) 
Now ready, Volumes I. and II, each 5s, 
\ ICHAUD'’S HISTORY OF THE 
4 CRUSADES. Translated from the latest Paris 
Edition, by Witt1am Ronsox, Esq. with Preface, and 
a tull Biographical Notice, elegantly printed in crown 
8vo. 500 pp. each vol. cloth extra. 
(Vol. ILI. completing the work, with Index, &c. in 
progress.) 

“A skilful translation of a standard work, which 
holds an European reputation among men of letters.”"— 
Stamford Mercury. 

*A valuable acquisition to our literature. The 
translation in very able and faithful.”—Leeds Intelli- 
ge meer. 

** Michand’s History of the Crusades has long en- 
joyed the very first re putation, and Mr. Robson's trans 
lation is characterized by a vigour and freedom of 
style whic h adds greatly to the intrinsic value of the 
work.” — “eekly Dispatch. 

** Michand’s admirable work, a book that all Europe 
has accepted.” — Leader. 

London: G. Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon Street. 

And all Booksellers 





MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





OUR ANTIPODES : 


OR RESIDENCE AND RAMBLES 


5 IN THE AUS STRAL IAN COLONIES, 


With a Glimpse of the Gold Fields in 1851. 


By GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, 


Author of ** Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.’ 


Three volumes octavo, 


with numerous highly-finished Illustrations, 


42s. 


(Jmmediately.) 


TILE 


By the Author of “ John Drayton,” 


MELVILLE 


3 vols, 


(Now ready.) 


SIXTEEN MONTHS 


Two volumes, post octay», 21s, 


WANDERER 


THE 


Ill. 


IN THE DANISH ISLES 


By ANDREW HAMILTON, 


Esq. 
(In a few days.) 


IN SYRIA. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of ‘ Nile Notes.” 


Post octavo, 10s. 6d. 


(Now ready.) 


A JOURNEY 0 ICELAND. 


AND TRAVELS IN 


SW 


EDEN AND NORWAY. 


By IDA PFEIFFER, Author of “ A Voyage Round the World.” 


Crown octavo. 


(Now ready.) 


Ricnarp Bentiery, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. 


CHAMBERS. 





Price Sixpence, in paper cover, 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. V. 





Price Two Shillings, cloth lettered, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Forming one of the Volumes of Cuampers’s EpucaTIONAL CoURSE, 


for Private Instruction. 


for Use in Schools, and 


In this Treatise, that hitherto neglected branch of study, Social Economy, is presented to the pupil in simple 





lans guag 


; and by commencing with subjects of moral and social concern, the principles of Political Economy are 


radius ally” and naturally developed, and may be mastered without difficulty. 








Price Five Shillings, bound in leather, 


SCHOOL 


LANGUAGE, Part I, GERMAN-ENGLISH. 


| Volumes of CuAMBers’s EpucaTIONAL CoursE. 
This Dictionary has been compiled from the latest editions of Flugel, Hilpert, and Grieb, expressly for the 


GENTRY FOR | 





assistance of English students of German. 





DICTIONARY 


By Dr. J. H. Kavrscumipr. 





GERMAN 


Forming one of the 


OF THE 





Also lately published, price Two Shillings, cloth lettered, 


FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. Edited by 


Dr. Avg, German Master, High School, Edinburgh. 








Price Three Shillings, cloth lettered, 


SECOND GERMAN READING BOOK. Edited by 


Dr. Aun, German Master, High School, Edinburgh. 





W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh ; D. N. Cuamurns, Glasgow; W. 8. Orr and Co. London ; 
. M'Guasuan, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Pearly Hendy, 


I. 


On the METHODS of OBSERVA- 
TION and REASONING in POLITICS. By Groner 
Cornewa.Li Lewis, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 


The CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 


PEROR CHARLES the FIFTH. By Wiitiam Stir- 
Linc, M.A. Author of ** Annals of the Artists of Spain.” 


On the UNION of the DOMINIONS 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By _ Intercommunication 
with the Pacific and the East, via British North 
America. With Suggestions for the Profitable Colo- 
nization of that Territory. By Captain MILLineron 
Henny Synoeg, Royal Engineers. 


IV. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY: a Practic: 
Book on the best modes of Establishing Schools, ee 
of making them thoroughly useful to the Working 
Classes, by means of Moral Industrial Training. By 
JeLincer Symons, Barrister-at-law, X&c. 


Vv. 
SEQUENTLZ ex MISSALIBUS 
DESUMPT®. Collegit, recensuit, notulasqne ad- 
didit Joannes M. Neratr, A.M. Collegii Sack- 


villensis Custos. 
vi. 


PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART. 
Four Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art Society. 
By Groner Butier, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Secretary. 

vil. 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY: 
their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. With an 
Introductory Chapter on the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Kidney. By Grorcr Jounsox, M.D. London, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Assist- 
ant-Physician to King’s College Hospital, 


vii. 


THOUGIITS on the POLICY 
RETALIATION, and its PROBABLE EFFECT on 
the CONSUMER, PRODUCER, and SHIPOWNER. 
By Wit.1am Parnick Apam. Post octavo. 


of | 





Ix. 
POLITICAL ELEMENTS; or the 
Principles of Modern Legislation, By Josern | 


Mosexey, B.C.L. Post octavo. 


x. 


CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER 


with his CHILDREN. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 


Wau Ready. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. By W. Wuewe.t, 
D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8s. 


LIFE of JAMES DAVIES, a_ Village 


Schoolmaster. By Sir T. Puriuips. Cheaper Edition, 
with Illustrations. 2s, 6d. 


READINGS in POETRY. 
Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE FUTURE HUMAN KINGDOM of 
CHRIST; or Man's Heaven to be this Earth. By 
D. J. Urarn, M.A. Vicar of Brading; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Octavo. 10s. 


GERMAN PHRASE-BOOK; a Guide to 
the Formation of Sentences for Conversation and Com- 
position. By A. Brernays, Phil. Doc. Professor of 
German in King’s College. . 


GERMAN WORD-BOOK: a Comparative 
Vocabulary, displaying the close affinity between the 
German and English Languages. By Dr. Bernays. 3s. 


The UPPER TEN THOUSAND. Sketches 


Eleventh and 


of American Society. By a New-Yorker. Reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine. 5s. 
RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Miss 


R. M. Zornuiy. 


RECREATIONS 
GRAPHY. By Miss R. M. Zorn. 
tion. 6s. 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. 


Rev. L. Tomiinson. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. 


T. Grirriras. Second Edition. 5s. 


WORLD OF WATERS: or Recreations in 
Myéeehogy. By Miss R. M. Zornurn. Second Edi- 
tion. ° 


Third Edition, much enlarged, 4s. 6d. 
in PHYSICAL GEO- 
Fourth Edi- 
By 


By 





London: Joun W. im gpg and Son, West 
nd. 











NEW WORKS. 


1. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CXCIV. 8vo. 6s. [On Monday next. 
CONTENTS : 
1. TRONSON DU COUDRAY; NOUVELLES CAUSES 
CELEBRES. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
THE TEMPORAL POWER 
FARINI. 
4. ATHENTAN ARCHITECTUR? 
5. INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS. 
6. JOHN KNONX’S LITURGY. 
7. MALLET DU PAN. 
ROEBUCK’'S HISTORY OF THE WIIIGS. 
SQUIER’S NICARAGUA 
LOKD DERBY’S MINISTRY AND PROTECTION. 


2. 


3. OF THE POPE: 


PENROSE. 


9. 
10. 


CHINA during the War and since 
the Peace. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart. late her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary in China. With Maps and 
cuts, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

[On Thursday next. 
3. 
The Traveller's Library. 

WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDER- 
INGS. Translated by J. R. Jounsrox. limo. 
a-Crown ; or in Two Parts, price One Shilling each. 

[On Friday next. 
4. 


JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER 
TOUR, for the Children of a Village School. By the 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert.” Part II. from Lake Con- 
stance to the Simplon. Feap. 8vo. 


5. 
The Rev. JOWN T. WHITE’S 
School Edition of CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and 
LELIUS, with English Notes. 1l2mo. 


Wood- 





| 
| 


Half- | 


| the 


[Nearly ready. | 


[On Thursday next. | 


Just Published. 
6. 
of FAITH; 


Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


The ECLIPSE 


Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 


or a 


By Perer 


Sir W. HAMILTON'S DISCUS- | 
| SIONS in PHILOSOPHY and LITERATURE, EDU- 
ATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. — Chietly 


a 18s, 


sae the * Edinburgh Review.” Svo. price 


8. 


MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY 
during MY TIME. By Henry Ricuanp —_ — 


LAND. Edited by his Son, Uexnny Eowaxp L 
LAND. Vol. 1. post Svo. price Ys. Gd. 
9. 
The Eighth and concluding Volume | 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S 
8vo. 


Map, 12s. 


of the Library Edition of 
HISTORY of GREUCCE. 
10. 
A New and Cheaper 
Rev. J. E. Rippir’s Copious and C 
ENGLISH LEXICON, 4to, price 31s. 6¢. 
11. 
The Rev. Dr. BREWER’S 
to ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; 


Twenty Subjects analyzed and illustrated, 
5s. Gd. 


GUIDE 


Feap. 8vo. 


12 


A New and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. 
LOUDON’S COUNTRY COMPANION; or How to 
Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. Plate and Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

13. 


The BRITISH FLORA. Sixth Edi- 


tion. By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.L.S. and G. A. WALKER 
Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. with Fiston. lds. plain; or 21s. 
coloured. 


14. 


Dr. J. LINDLEY’S INTRODUC- 
TION to BOTANY. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged; with Plates and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


15. 
» LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
G: ‘ARDEN ‘ING. New Edition, corrected and improved 
by Mrs. Lovpox. 8vo. Wood-cuts, 50s. 


16. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. = Sasrne’s 
authorized Translation of the Second Part of the Third 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7s.: and lGmo. 4s.; or 3s. sewed. 

17. 

Dr. HENRY HOLLAND'S CHAP- 

TERS on MENTAL PITYSIOLOGY. Founded 


chiefly on Chapters contained in ** Medical Notes and 
Reflections,” by the same Author. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: LoncmMan, Brown, GREEN, and 


LONGMANS. 


or One Hundred and | 


Edition of the | 
ritical LATIN- } 





| 





[April 24, 1852. 


ait. “Paque's Pra Publications, 





p> 





WEDBSTERS QUARTO DICTIONARY 
UNABRIDGED. 


Tn a large quarto volume of 1452 pages, 31s. 6d. cloth, 
WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
ENGLISIE LANGUAGE, 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


Containing all the matter of Dr. 

fork, his Imprevements up to the 

death, and now thoroughly revised, 
larged and improved, 


By Professor GOODRICH, of Yale College. 


Wensrer’s Ontervat 
time of his 
and greatly en- 


With PRONOUNCING VOCABULARIES of SCRIP- 
TURAL, CLASSICAL, and GROGRAPHICAL 
NAMEs. 


** We can have no hesitation in giving it as onr opin- 
ion, th .t this is the most claborate and suece ssf ul under- 
taking of the kind which has ever appeared.”— Times, 

** The veteran Webster's work is the best al most 
useful Dictionary of the English Language ever pub- 
lished. Every page attests the learning and talents, 
sound judgment and nice discrimination, the great 
industry, profound research, and surprising persever- 
ance of the author, {It is a very manifest improvement 
on Todd's Johnson, and contains many thousand move 
words than that or any other English Dictionary hither- 
to published.”—Lraminer. 


II. 
In demy quarto, 17. 11s. 6d.; 
TURNER AND HIS WORKS 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES FROM HIS 
PICTURES, 


Explanatory of his Principles of Composition, 
Aght and Shade, and Colour. 


Artist’s proofs, 5s. 5s. 


By JOUN BURNET, F.R.S. 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Pa inting,” ** Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” Xe. Xe. 


PORTION 
Author of ** Ancient 
x 


BIOGRAPTHUCAL 
Coussirsouam, F.S.A 
and Modern London,” 


THE 


“In a few days. 
Ill. 
In small octavo, 
POETICAL WORKS ¢ 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Beautifully Miustrated. 
In afi w da 


’ 


~ 


— 


THE 


Iv. 
In 1 vol. post Svo. 7s. 67. cloth, 
CLARET AND OLIVES; 
FROM THE GARONNE TO THE RHONE. 


Or Notes Social, Picturesque, and Legendary, by the 
Way. By ANGUS B. REACH. 


**So studded with aneedote and legend as to form 
not only one of the most interesting, but one of th 
most entertaining volumes conceivable.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 

** One of the briefest and most rapid, yet at the same 
time most widely varied and thoroughly amusing books 
of travel which it has ever been our fortune to en- 
counter.” — Atlas, 

* As pleasant to read and as graphic in description 
as the famous ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen. 
Britannia. 


Vv. 
Dr. Spring’s New Work. 


In foolscap octavo, price 7s. cloth, 


" ’ ‘ > y ’ ‘ wr 
THE GLORY OF CHRIST. 
Illustrated in his Character and History, including 
the Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. 
By GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 

Author of ** The Bible not of Man,” &e. 

[Vow ready. 
VI. 


One volume, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


WALKS AND TALKS 
OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. 
By FREDERICK L. OLMSTED. 


“ Mr. Olmsted has po nal qualities in addition to 
national habit. He has a power of judicious observa 
tion, and of equali y judici mts reflection upon what 
he sees. A specific purpose in travelling not only 
gave him distinct object< to inquire about, but threw 
him into the w: y ofaec lass of persons with whom 
mere travellers do not come in contact.”—Speciator. 


Davip Losur, Fleet Street. 


London: Printed by Josers Crayton, of 320, in the Strand, 
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